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PREFACE. 


These  lectures  were  given  in  reply  to  Professor  Leone 
Levi's  lectures  delivered  at  Queen's  College.  They  are 
not  controversial,  except  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
meant  as  an  answer  to  ordinary  mistakes  and  misstate- 
ments, by  a  simple  recital  of  the  truth.  Professor  Leone 
Levi's  lectures  are  distinguished  from  the  usual  attacks 
made  on  Trade  Unionism  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
criticisms  growing  out  of  the  charges  ordinarily  made 
against  working  men,  rather  than  allegations  directly  or 
positively  made. 

It  is  right  to  state,  in  justice  to  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
that  his  tone  and  spirit  when  dealing  with  this  subject 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  manner  and  language 
of  those  who  usually  undertake  the  duty  of  instructing 
or  reproving  the  working  classes.  Such  an  enquiry  as 
the  present  can  only  be  profitable  when  conducted  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness, 
when  argued  either  on  the  side  of  the  employer  or  the 
worker.  The  future  success  of  our  great  industries 
depends  very  much  on  the  recognition  of  this,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present  discussion  will  tend  to 
promote  the  candour  and  fairness  so  much  needed  in 
such  controversies. 

L.  J. 


TRADE  UNIONS. 


LECTURE  L 


THEIR  ORGANIZATION  AND  POLICY. 

It  is  my  purpose  to-night  to  deal  with  the  organization  and 
policy  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  subject  is  far  too  large  to 
be  treated  with  necessary  fulness  in  one  lecture,  I  must 
therefore,  pass  briefly  over  the  least  important  points  of  the 
subject,  that  I  may  deal  more  fully  with  those  parts  most 
objected  to  by  the  opponents  of  Trade  Unionism,  and  which 
are  necessarily  those  that  excite  most  suspicion  and  alarm 
in  the  public  mind.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  Trade 
Unionism  is  to  continue,  and  to  make  its  power  beneficially 
felt  in  forwarding  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  it 
must  work  in  harmony  with  all  other  forces  operating  in  that 
direction  ;  and  to  do  this  effectively  it  is  necessary  it  should 
be  understood  in  its  true  character,  and  this  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  is 
not  the  case  at  the  present  moment. 

Without  seeking  to  explain  the  way  in  which  this  mis- 
understanding has  been  created,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  organizers  and  leaders  in 
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Trade  Unionism,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  of  the  writings  of  the  men  who  were  the  builders 
up  of  this  science — as  well  as  of  those  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  furnished  the  most  lucid  explanations  of  its  doctrines — 
have  called  into  existence  a  system  of  combination  amongst 
working  men  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  thought  of  our 
political  economists,  and,  therefore,  in  antagonism  to  the 
best  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  the  leading  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 

The  Trade  Unionist  does  not  accept  this  position.  5  He 
does  not  believe  that  his  attitude  is  antagonistic  to  economic 
science.  But  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  in  what  is  called 
political  economy  a  set  of  ideas  and  notions,  some  true  and 
some  untrue,  many  unproved,  on  which  its  professors  are 
not  agreed,  nay,  in  regard  to  which  opinions  amongst  them 
are  widely  diverse,  and  not  unfrequently  strongly  adverse. 
The  working  man  accepts  such  of  these  as  his  experience  in 
the  world  and  the  workshop  justify  to  him.  Where  this  experi- 
ence does  not  do  so  he  rejects  them.  In  this  way  he  shapes 
his  politico-economic  faith  by  the  experience  of  his  daily 
life;  and  he  believes  he  will  be  able  to  work  out,  after  this 
fashion,  a  truer  and  more  satisfactory  relationship  between 
capital  and  labour,  than  if  he  started  with  a  set  of  cut  and 
dry  doctrines,  the  operations  of  which  in  practice  did  not 
promote  his  interest  as  a  worker,  or  his  dignity  as  a  man. 

The  political  economist,  on  the  contrary,  flings  down 
before  the  trade  unionist  his  orthodox  propositions,  supported 
by  a  multitude  of  dubious  authorities,  and  demands  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  trade  unionist ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
accepts  them,  not  however  as  the  articles  of  an  infallible 
faith,  but  as  points  to  be  examined  and  tested  by  experience, 
and  to  be  rejected  if  they  do  not  stand  the  strain  of  such  a 
trial :  and  this  caution,  and  determination  to  stand  by  proved 
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fact  rather  than  by  doubtful  and  unproved  doctrine,  is  fully 
justified  by  the  history  of  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  conflicting  opinions  promulgated  in  relation  to  it. 

Within  a  century  we  have  come  into  possession  of  mecha- 
nical inventions  and  chemical  discoveries  of  a  most  wonder- 
ful kind ;  and  have  given  them  such  extensive  application  in 
all  our  industrial  pursuits  as  to  bring  to  the  nation  wealth 
almost  beyond  our  power  of  estimation.  In  this  way  we  have 
become  possessed  of  a  large  surplus  of  wealth  far  more  than 
our  own  requirements  call  for,  and  this  surplus  has  found  its 
way  out  into  the  world  in  all  directions,  many  of  them  not 
very  profitable.  Loans  to  foreign  governments,  investments 
in  foreign  speculations  of  all  kinds, — railways,  mines,  canals, 
nay,  even  rival  industries  have  been  started  and  sustained  by 
British  capital — and  this,  be  it  remarked,  has  taken  place 
after  every  possible  enterprise  at  home  has  been  pushed  to 
the  extremest  limit ;  and  after  the  fullest  expenditure  has 
been  incurred  in  a  luxury  of  living  on  the  part  of  our  middle 
and  upper  classes  that  would  have  struck  with  amazement,  if 
not  with  horror,  the  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation. 
I  do  not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation ;  I  do 
not  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  I  simply  record  these 
things  as  facts  that  they  may  be  seen  in  contrast  with  the  poverty 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  considered  in  connection 
with  our  enormous  poor-rate,  and  those  other  glaring  social 
anomalies  that  in  the  present  day  force  on  thoughtful  men  the 
question  as  to  why  such  dangerous  social  contrasts  should 
exist. 

These  are  matters  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  work- 
ing man's  mind  continually  in  the  efi"ort  to  discover  how 
and  in  what  way  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things  may 
be  altered  for  the  better — not  by  an  anarchic  destruction 
of  the  social  fabric,  but  by  a  thoughtful  consideration  as 
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to  how  our  enormous  and  daily  increasing  producing 
power  may  be  made  to  minister  more  equitably  to  the 
necessities  cf  the  masses,  who  are  now  so  frequently  suf- 
ferers in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  they  have 
l£*boured  to  produce.  We  have  laid  the  world  under 
tribute  by  our  many  marvellous  industries.  The  goods 
we  send  to  all  ends  of  the  earth  beget  a  bountiful  and  most 
profitable  return  ;  but  we  have  our  periodical  panics — which 
are  famines  to  labour— our  gluts  of  the  market,  which  mean 
misery  to  those  whose  industry,  by  its  over-fruitfulness,  seems 
to  be  flung  back  on  them  as  a  curse,  to  warn  them  that  what 
they  have  now  to  discover  is  not  so  much  how  to  increase  pro- 
duction, as  how  to  adjust  supply  and  demand  that  abundance 
shall  not  become  an  evil  instead  of  a  good,  and  how  to  so 
regulate  the  claims  of  labour  that  the  miseries  of  poverty 
shall  not  be  an  inheritance  for  ever  from  father  to  son 
amongst  those  who  labour  to  live. 

This  the  working  man  can  only  do  on  the  ground  he  occu- 
pies, and  with  the  power  at  present  in  his  hands.  He  is  not 
a  striver  after  an  unrealisable  Utopia,  but  he  does  very 
seriously  believe  that  working  men  can,  by  uniting,  increase 
their  power,  and  by  a  wise  study  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
situation  increase  their  knowledge — and  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way,  use  these  in  the  interest  of  labour.  In  the 
meantime,  the  work  of  the  trade  unionist  is  a  very  humble 
work.  He  first  aims  at  unity — not  an  enforced  unity,  which 
he  could  neither  create  nor  preserve,  but  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon action  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  purpose.  In 
cting  thus  an  example  is  followed  which  is  everywhere  set  and 
everywhere  accepted.  The  Government  of  the  country,  our 
civil,  military,  and  naval  services,  churches  and  sects,  lawyers 
and  doctors,  merchants  and  traders,  all  are  associated,  all  have 
professional  rules  and  regulations,  all  do,  without  blame,  with- 
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out  unfriendly  criticism,  or  without  a  question  as  to  honesty  of 
motive,  or  purity  of  intention,  what  is  charged  against  the 
working  man  as  a  sin  committed  against  society,  and  as  an 
ignorant,  if  not  a  wicked  violation  of  laws,  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  society.  For  following  an  example  so  universally 
set,  working  men  have  no  apology  to  offer.  They  are  simply 
doing  what  appears  to  them  necessary  in  a  legitimate  pursuit 
of  their  interests,  and  what  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
general  practice  of  their  neighbours. 

They  are  very  much  blamed  for  appointing  and  paying 
agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  their  business.  Here 
again,  however,  they  follow  the  example  set  by  others. 
Employers  declare  constantly  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  deal  with  their  men  individually,  but  they  object  to  see 
third  parries  who  have  nothing  personally  to  do  with  such 
misunderstandings  as  may  arise.  This  fastidiousness  has 
a  meaning  in  it  very  clearly  understood  by  the  men. 
All  trades,  when  unassociated,  had  to  act  thus,  and  a  long 
and  bitter  experience  has  taught  them  that,  as  a  rule,  indivi- 
duals who  have  had  the  temerity  to  act  for  others  in  the  work- 
shops have  had  to  pay  heavy  penalties  by  personal  sacrifice  for 
their  boldness.  In  the  early  days  every  trade  had  its  martyrs^ 
sacrificed  for  forwardness  in  trying  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
workshop.  And  the  sufferings  of  these,  like  the  blood  of  re- 
ligious martyrs,  may  be  said  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Church.'* 
Working  men  therefore,  like  all  men  of  business,  employ 
agents  to  act  for  them  in  cases  where  individual  action  appears 
to  them  not  the  best  way  of  arranging  misunderstandings ;  and 
more  than  this,  in  all  trade  societies  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  which  requires  to  be  regularly  and  carefully  attended  to, 
or  the  affairs  of  such  societies  would  soon  fall  into  disorder. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
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doing  well ;  and  in  a  matter  such  as  this  the  right  of  choice 
must  necessarily  lie  with  the  men  who  belong  to  the  organiza- 
tion, who  may  be  presumed  to  understand  their  own  business, 
who  appoint  these  agents,  and  who  pay  them  for  doing  the 
work  allotted  to  them.  It  is  constantly  objected  that  the 
men  appointed  to  the  management  of  our  Trade  Unions  are 
persons  of  doubtful  character,  who  foment  strife  between 
working  men  and  their  employers,  and  who  do  so  simply  be- 
cause they  find  a  profit  in  such  strife.  " 

Preposterous  as  this  charge  is,  it  is  constantly  brought 
forward  by  those  who  oppose  Trade  Unionism.  I  do  not 
think  Professor  Levi  gave  any  countenance  to  this  absurdity, 
but  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  notice  it  here  in  consequence 
of  the  constancy  of  its  repetition.  It  would,  I  imagine,  be 
difiicult  to  state  any  reason  why  working  men  should  employ 
the  worst  men  they  can  find,  instead  of  the  best — why  they 
should  have  a  fancy  for  scheming  mischief-makers,  whose  chief 
delight  is  to  embroil  them  in  quarrels,  which  however  com- 
menced or  conducted,  are  always  attended  by  loss.  In  truth 
such  a  thing  could  not  be,  unless  in  such  occasional  individual 
cases  as  may  occur  through  mistake,  and  which  all  who  seek 
the  services  of  others  are  liable  to. 

Really  and  as  matter  of  fact,  the  persons  chosen  to  act  for 
the  Trade  Unionists  of  Great  Britain  are  carefully  picked  men. 
Their  fellows  have  their  first  experience  of  them  as  shop-mates, 
next  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  local  societies  or  branches ; 
so  that  by  the  time  they  come  to  be  selected  for  important  office, 
and  entrusted  with  the  management  of  general  business,  they 
have  had  nearly  every  test  applied  to  them  to  prove  their  fitness, 
that  can  be  applied  by  those  who  employ  them.  As  a  rule, 
they  know  them  to  be  honest,  active,  intelligent,  zealous 
in  their  interests,  and  upon  the  whole,  men  to  be  fully 
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trusted  in  the  honest  discharge  of  the  important  duties  im- 
posed on  them.  And  whilst  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may 
say  that  instead  of  being  fomenters  of  strife,  obviously,  their 
highest  duty,  as  well  as  the  most  serious  interests  of  the  bodies 
they  serve,  point  in  a  quite  opposite  direction.  Peace  is  their 
interest,  not  war ;  a  quiet  and  continuous  pursuit  of  industry, 
not  strikes  or  lock-outs;  a  gathering  together  of  funds  for 
provident  purposes,  not  a  wasteful  scattering  of  them  in  pro- 
fitless contention ;  as,  under  the  one  policy  there  is  growth  in 
wealth  and  power — there  is  progress  and  consolidation;  in 
the  other  there  is  loss  and  weakness,  and,  in  the  end,  ruin. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  said  that  men  whose  duty  it  is 
to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  societies  to  which  they  belong, 
could  not  be  the  kind  of  persons  described  by  too  many  of 
those  acting  on  the  side  of  the  employers,  who  in  their  zeal 
run  argument  into  calumny,  through  not  carefully  observing 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

The  charges  brought  against  secretaries  and  other  agents  of 
Trade  Societies  of  living  in  idleness  and  luxury  at  the  cost  of 
the  honest  workmen  is  singularly  misapplied.  The  leaders  in 
Trades  Unions  are  men  of  good  ability,  possess  organising  and 
governing  power,  generally  speaking,  discretion  and  tact  in 
d'ealing  with  employers ;  and  in  addition  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  faithful  and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Everything 
considered  they  are  much  underpaid,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
the  simplest  justice  if  fifty  per  cent,  were  added  to  their 
salaries  all  round,  as  no  better  reply  could  be  given  to  those 
who  constantly  attack  them. 

Whilst  protesting  against  this  sort  of  personal  calumny 
uttered  so  constantly  against  the  agents  of  Trade  Unions,  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  protesting  also  against  the  idle  and 
mischievous  tales  circulated  relative  to  the  laws  and  usages 
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or  trade  societies.  I  shall  not  occupy  my  time,  or  yours,  in 
referring  to  the  thousand  and  one  discreditable  fictions  that 
float  about  continually  in  the  columns  of  the  Press,  but  con- 
fine  myself  to  one  instance  which,  for  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view,  is  quite  sufficient.  Some  months  since  the  Political 
Economy  Club''  met  to  celebrate  the  looth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's  Book,  '*The  Wealth  of 
Nations"  Some  of  the  cleverest  economists,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  attended  this  gathering — a 
good  sprinkling  of  illustrious  foreigners  being  of  the  number. 
The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  was  the  chosen  orator  of  the 
evening,  and  it  is  right  to  assume — considering  the  character 
of  his  audience — that  he  must  have  made  himself  up  very 
carefully  for  the  occasion.  Mr,  Gladstone  was  in  the  chair, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  nothing  would  be 
uttered  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  assembly,  or  the 
character  of  the  occasion. 

At  such  a  gathering  it  was  quite  in  place  to  speak  of  the 
conduct  of  the  working  men  of  the  country,  in  reference  to 
the  science  of  political  economy— their  acceptance,  rejection^ 
consistency,  or  inconsistency,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith.  Mr.  Lowe  did  not  do  this.  He  descanted  chiefly 
on  the  gross  ignorance  of  his  working  fellow-countrymen  in 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  and  their  absurd 
stupidity  in  running  counter  to  them  in  the  rules  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  their  Trade  Societies.  To  sustain  his  argument 
in  this  matter  he  adduced  three  instances  of  Trade  Union 
action,  not  one  of  which  ever  formed  any  part  of  Trade  Union 
policy,  every  one  of  which  was  a  calumnious  invention,  with 
v/hom  originating  I  cannot  say.  He  told  the  old  story 
about  the  bricklayers'  rule,  which  forbade  laying  bricks 
with  more  than  one  hand.  An  old  libel  utterly  untrue> 
with  no  justification  whatever  in  fact.    He  also  informed 
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bis  hearers  that  master  builders  were  not  allowed  by  their 
men  to  get  their  stone  or  other  things  except  from  a 
particular  place,  a  statement  altogether  without  foundation  ; 
too  incredibly  absurd  for  belief,  were  belief  not  helped 
by  prejudice.  In  the  third  and  last  case  he  assumed 
Trades  Union  laws  against  chasing "  in  the  workshop, 
which  he  explained  as  a  dictation  to  the  workman  that  he 
shall  only  work  but  at  a  very  moderate  pace,"  that  he  shall 
not  attempt  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  way,"  and  that  all 
these  rules  and  practices  amongst  trade  unionists  are  con- 
trivances in  order  to  waste  capital,  and  really  in  the  end  to 
injure  the  persons  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit."  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  things  as  these  should  be  said. 
They  are  not  correct  as  applied  to  trade  unionists  generally ; 
nor  are  they  true  of  any  particular  union.  As  a  policy  in 
connection  with  Trade  Unionism,  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  impossible,  and  the  latter  points  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  would  be  a  deliberate  and  vexatious  obstruction  to 
business,  which  working  men  would  not  countenance,  but 
would  strongly  condemn  whether  they  were  in  union  or  out 
of  union. 

It  is  certain  that  very  questionable  steps  have  been 
occasionally  taken  by  the  men  and  by  the  employers  in 
opposing  each  other.  Particular  instances,  no  doubt,  might 
be  found  where  employers  have  put  on  pressure  to  increase 
the  ordinary  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  men ;  and 
where  the  men,  by  contrivances  and  policies  of  their  own, 
have  sought  to  defeat  the  end  the  employers'  had  in  view. 
But  this  is  covert  warfare,  not  the  ordinary  condition  of  things. 
If  it  were,  the  industry  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on 
to  a  profit ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  during  the  whole  of  the  present  century 
has  been  the  most  profitable  ever  carried  on  in  the  world.  It 
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is  a  pity  so  many  illustrious  men  should  have  been  brought 
together  to  listen  to  fables  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
British  workmen  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  a 
statesman — 

"  Just  as  a  poet,  when  he  takes  his  tablets, 
Seeks  what  has  no  existence,  and  yet  finds  it, 
Making  a  fiction  seem  reality." 

It  is  pity,  too,  that  such  misrepresentations  should  be  so  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  as  their  only  effect  is  to  mislead  and 
prejudice  the  public  mind,  and  to  create  suspicion  and  distrust 
where  confidence  and  mutual  reliance  are  so  desirable  and  so 
much  needed. 

I  shall  pass  on  now  to  those  points  of  difference  between 
the  trade  unionists  of  the  country  and  those  who  oppose 
them,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  but  in  regard  to  which 
there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion.  In  dealing 
with  these  I  shall  assume  the  right  of  the  working  man  to 
entertain  his  own  views,  to  express  them,  and  to  act  honestly 
on  them  without  any  slavish  regard  to  what  either  great 
authorities  or  small  authorities  may  have  written  or  said  on 
any  one  of  the  points  in  discussion.  It  is  out  of  no  disre- 
spect to  Adam  Smith,  or  to  any  other  man  of  notable  ability 
in  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  or  through  any  over- 
weening sense  of  his  own  sufficiency,  that  the  working  man 
tests  the  doctrine  of  the  closet  by  the  daily  experience  of  the 
workshop.  And  if  he  has  sometimes  to  demur  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  philosopher,  and  shape  his  thought  and  action 
by  the  daily  experience  of  his  life,  it  is  because  he  owes  it 
to  himself  as  a  duty  to  do  so,  and  because  in  doing  so  he 
mstinctively  feels  that  his  duties  and  responsibilities  are  his 
own,  and  that  if  he  cannot  secure  independence,  and  true 
respectability  of  life  by  following  the  teaching  of  others,  he 
is  in  everyway  justified  in  relying,  to  some  extent,  on  his  own 
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thought  and  energy,  and  in  doing  for  himself — or  at  least  in 
trying  to  do  for  himself — what  others,  however  excellent 
their  meaning  and  methods  have  not,  so  far,  done  for  him. 

One  of  the  objections  frequently  and  strongly  urged  against 
trade  unionists  is  the  action  taken  by  them  for  the  limita- 
tion of  apprentices.    It  is  urged  that  the  object  in  doing  so 
is  to  create  and  preserve  a  monopoly,  by  limiting  the  number 
of  learners  ;  and  that  in  this  way  injustice  is  done  to  the 
persons  excluded  as  well  as  to  the  employers,  to  whom  a 
sufficient  supply  of  skilled  labour  is  necessary  for  carrying  on 
their  industrial  enterprises  profitably.    It  may  be  answered 
generally  that  whatever  evils  there  may  be  in  the  present 
method  of  admitting  apprentices  to  the  various  skilled  trades^, 
the  existing  Unions  are  not  accountable  for  them.  The  ques- 
tion of  apprenticeship  either  as  to  its  existence,  duration,  or 
the  proportion  learners  should  bear  to  those  already  in  the 
workshops  as  skilled  adults,  does  not  rest  on  any  set  of  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  working  men  of  the  present  day,  whether 
in  union  or  otherwise.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  is  a  very 
old  system,  regulated  and  acknowledged  by  laws,  which  have 
varied  frequently  as  the  conditions  of  our  national  industry 
has  changed,  and  every  one  of  the  ^alterations  made  has 
resulted  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  was  in- 
tended to  meet  what  were  regarded  as  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  moment. 

No  doubt  the  working  men  in  the  past  did  influence 
legislation  on  this  subject — if  not  by  their  agitations, 
by  their  customs,  their  prejudices,  and  even  their  necessary 
requirements ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  the  men  now  forming  the  bulk  of  our  great  Trade  Unions  ; 
against  whom  the  apprenticeship  heresy  is  brought  as  a 
weighty  charge,  are  quite  innocent  of  doing  more  than  ac- 
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cepting  a  custom  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  centuries  in 
England,  and  existing,  I  may  say,  in  every  country  in  Europe 
where  skilled  industries  are  known  and  practised.  And  I 
may  add  here — what  I  shall  prove  before  I  leave  this  part  of 
my  subject — that  in  doing  so  they  do  not  adhere  to  old  cus- 
toms proved  by  experience  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
trade,  but  that  they  have  admitted  of  such  modifications  as 
the  altered  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  country  seemed  to 
ask  for,  up  to  the  point,  in  many  cases,  of  throwing  their 
trades  absolutely  open  to  learners  without  imposing  pro- 
hibitory conditions  of  any  kind. 

I  am  not  giving  a  history  of  Trade  Unions,  or  I  might  trace 
the  growth  of  oui:  industry  and  give  a  sketch  of  its  birth  and 
progress.  In  the  sixteenth  century  England  may  be  said  to 
have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  skilled  trades  were  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  settled  in  England,  who  supplied  the  chief  part  of 
the  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  demand.  There  was  then  no 
rapid  growth  of  trade.  The  domestic  demand  for  labour  went 
on  increasing  as  the  population  of  the  country  increased 
regularly,  when  not  interrupted  by  w^ar,  by  a  failure  in  the 
crops  and  consequent  famine,  or  by  some  plague  that  inter- 
fered with  the  price  of  labour  by  carrying  off  large  numbers 
of  the  labouring  population.  In  such  a  condition  of  things, 
there  being  no  heavy  pressure  on  employment,  the  main 
thought  would  necessarily  be,  how  to  fairly  apportion  the 
rising  generation  to  the  various  trades  and  occupations,  so 
that  each  might  be  fairly  supplied  and  none  overstocked  by 
surplus  labour. 

Queen  Elizabeth  attempted  this.  According  to  the  5th 
Eliz.  c.  4.,  no  one  could  lawfully  exercise,  either  as  master  or 
as  journeyman,  any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  ex- 
cept he  had  been  brought  up  therein  seven  years  at  least. 
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Whoever  had  three  apprentices  must  keep  one  journeyman ; 
and  for  every  other  apprentice  above  three,  one  other  journey- 
man. This  law  was  not  of  universal  application,  as  certain 
occupations  were  incorporated  by  charter ;  and  as  certain 
others  which,  as  Professor  Brentano  informs  us  in  his  work 
on  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions,  were  free  from  any  restric- 
tions, whether  by  Charter  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  extensive  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  conse- 
quent substitution  of  large  workshops  and  factories  for  the 
system  of  small  mastership  and  domestic  production  which 
had  prevailed  up  to  that  time,  rendered  a  change  of  system 
necessary.  Apprenticeships  might  be  said  to  be  universal 
during  the  last  quarter  of  last  century,  as  even  the  masters 
had  to  obtain  their  initiation  into  their  trade  by  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship.  I  cannot  go  into  the  history 
of  the  struggle  carried  on  for  years  between  employers 
and  employed  in  connection  with  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship that  had  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  till  the 
factory  system  had  struck  firm  root.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  as  mastership  in  a  large  way  became  developed 
apprenticeship  as  it  existed  under  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  employers;  and  though  it  was  as  stoutly 
upheld  by  the  men,  it  became  gradually  contracted  as 
a  necessary  practice,  and  where  apprentices  were  taken  they 
in  so  many  cases  exceeded  the  old  proportion  they  bore 
to  journeymen  that  in  mere  self-defence  the  men  had  to 
shape  a  policy  of  their  own  for  their  limitation,  that  they  might 
have  the  means  of  living  as  journeymen  at  the  trades  to 
which  they  had  served  apprenticeships.  So  severely  was  this 
state  of  things  felt,  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  very  interesting 
work  of  Professor  Brentano,  already  alluded  to,  that  amongst 
the  calico  printers,  when  the  journeymen  formed  a  union, 
that  amongst  other  things  they  might  restrict  apprentices,  the 
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apprentices  themselves  formed  a  supplementary  union  to  assist 
the  men,  knowing  that  when  their  term  of  service  expired,  they 
themselves  would  be  unable  to  earn  bread  at  the  trade  they 
were  learning.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
are  told  "  that  in  Lancashire  in  this  trade  there  were  cases  of 
fifty-five  apprentices  to  two  journeymen  only,  and  in  the 
county  of  Dumbarton  cases  of  sixty  to  two." 

I  mention  these  matters  that  our  political  economists  may 
.•see  that  this  thing  is  a  matter  of  life  more  than  of  logic. 
That  the  right  of  the  working  man  to  have  his  experience  and 
his  thought  considered  is  not  quite  so  unreasonable  as  repre- 
sented.    And  I  hope  also  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
Trade  Unions  of  the  present  day  is  not  calculated  to  injure 
the  legitimate  interests  of  employers  in  any  branch  of  the 
nation's  business.    On  this  question  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
on  those  who  make  vague  charges  against  trade  unionists. 
They  should  point  out  the  trades  in  which  apprentices  are 
unduly  limited.    They  should  tell  us  of  cases  in  which  incon- 
venience and  loss  have  been  felt  by  employers.    They  should 
point  to  the  youths  who  have  been  unjustly  and  harshly 
hindered  from  learning  trades  they  were  desirous  of  learning. 
And  above  all  they  should  name  the  industry  that  had  lan- 
guished through  insufiiciency  of  skilled  labour.     The  great 
trades  of  the  country — our  textile  trades — as  well  as  our 
machine-making  and  iron-founding — all  those  industries  that 
supply  foreign  markets  with  the  various  products  that  bring  us 
in  exchange  our  enormous  import  trade,  are  unhampered  by 
laws  of  apprenticeship,  such  as  can  in  any  way  interfere  with 
^the  growth  of  commerce.    The  great  Trade  Unions  of  the 
country  understand  this  matter  beyond  any  chance  of  mistake. 
The  experience  of  every  one  of  them  establishes  the  fact  that 
they  have  always  a  surplus  of  labour.    Occasionally  this  sur- 
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plus  is  not  heavy,  but  it  never  disappears  altogether.  And 
taking  the  average  of  slack  times  and  brisk  times,  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  there  is  a  surplus  and  not  a 
deficiency  of  labour  in  connection  with,  I  may  say,  every 
skilled  trade  in  the  kingdom.  The  working  men  have  modified 
the  laws  of  apprenticeship  until  they  scarcely  act  at  all,  and  I 
may  point  to  the  Iron  Founders,  perhaps  the  oldest  Trades 
Union  in  the  kingdom,  where  they  have  disappeared  altogether 
in  the  old  form. 

Where,  I  ask,  is  the  grievance  }  If  the  Trade  Unions  are 
not  doing  rightly  in  regard  to  apprenticeships,  let  the  em- 
ployers and  their  friends,  the  economists,  tell  them  what  they 
desire  to  have  done.  If  the  customs  of  the  Trade  Unions 
are  bad  customs,  let  these  gentlemen  indicate  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  good  customs.  If  they  can  point  the  better  way  let 
them  do  so.  The  working  men  do  not  pretend  to  be  perfect  in 
their  policy,  but  they  desire  instruction  rather  than  criticism. 
They  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  agree  to  any  change  that  may  be 
useful  in  the  interest  of  the  employers,  and  not  injurious  to 
themselves;  but  if  the  instruction  does  not  come,  they  must 
go  on  in  their  old  way,  making  such  changes  as  experience 
and  time  may  warrant,  and  listening  to  these  as  useful  moni- 
tors rather  than  to  teachers  not  wise  enough  at  present  to  be 
quite  candid. 

Proceeding  from  this  first  step  in  monopoly,  another  serious 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  employer,  is  said  to  be, 
the  determination  of  the  men  to  work  only  day-work,  and  to 
drive  out  piece-work  altogether.  And  this  policy,  we  are 
assured,  has  behind  it  intentions  of  the  worst  kind  as  regards 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  employer.  Professor  Leone 
Levi  does  not  say  this,  not  having  expressed  himself  harshly 
or  extremely  on  any  one  of  the  points  he  touched  in  his 
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lectures.  I  may  say,  however,  that  he  favoured  piece-work 
rather  than  day-work  in  all  he  said  on  the  subject.  But 
beyond  and  outside  of  the  Professor  this  question  has  been 
very  seriously  discussed,  and  on  the  whole  the  public  verdict, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  has  gone  against  the  trade 
unionist.  On  this  matter  let  me  say,  (i)  there  is  no  agree- 
ment amongst  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain  on  this  sub- 
ject— (2)  it  has  never  been  made  a  question  of  general  dis- 
cussion. And  until  this  has  been  done  no  opinion  expressed 
by  the  outside  public  can  be  of  any  value,  nor  can  any  opinion 
of  the  employers  be  fairly  considered  as  more  than  an  expres- 
sion of  what  they  may  regard  as  convenient  or  profitable  to 
themselves. 

Let  me  meet  assumption  by  fact.  In  the  majority  of  the 
old  employments  in  England  yearly  hirings  were  the  rule, 
and  therefore  time  payments  for  labour  varied  occasionally 
under  special  circumstances  by  bargains  for  piece-work.  At 
the  present  moment  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
work  of  the  country  is  done  by  the  piece.  Mr.  Mundella 
lately  declared  that  90  per  cent,  of  it  was  thus  performed. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  precisely  correct  on  this  point.  It 
may  be  90  or  it  may  be  no  more  than  80  per  cent.,  but  what- 
ever the  proportion,  it  is  clear  that  as  this  has  been  a  growing, 
not  a  diminishing  quantity,  and  as  it  has  increased  concur- 
rently with  an  increase  of  Trade  Unionism,  that  unionists,  as 
such^  entertain  no  wide  spread  hostility  against  it.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  trades  where  custom,  growing  out  of 
convenience  to  both  employers  and  employed,  has  established 
the  hourly,  the  daily,  and  the  weekly  wages.  There  are 
trades  also  where  a  mixture  of  the  systems  of  day-work  and 
piece-work  prevails.  Where  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  day  and  a  portion  also  by  piece,  and  in  adjusting 
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the  remuneration  when  proposed  to  be  worked  by  the  piece, 
misunderstandings  sometimes  occur,  and  strikes  or  lock- 
outs take  place  occasionally.  In  such  cases  it  is  most  likely 
the  men  would  prefer  a  uniform  system,  and  if  asked  to 
choose  they  would  naturally  take  that  which  secured  to  them 
the  fairest  treatment  in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
wages  to  be  received.  On  this  ground,  and  from  what  ap- 
pears to  them  good  reasons,  the  Engineers  very  likely  would 
prefer  a  uniform  system  of  day-work.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  large  unions,  such  as  the  Miners,  who  almost 
universally  work  piece-work,  and  who  would  not  freely  con- 
sent to  adopt  the  day  system.  The  character  of  the  work,  to 
a  great  extent,  settles  the  principle,  and  both  systems  are 
necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  wonderfully  varied  indus- 
tries of  the  nation.  But  in  those  trades  where  both  systems 
meet,  and  where  a  point  can  be  gained  by  adopting  one 
rather  than  the  other,  the  parties  interested  either  as  em- 
ployer or  workman,  will  seek  to  obtain  the  advantage. 

But  we  are  told  that  in  such  a  contest  the  action  of  the 
working  men  is  an  unwarrantable  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  employers.  The  trade  unionist  does  not  admit  this.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  independence  and  comfort  of  his 
life  should  be  absolutely  subordinated  to  what  may  be  the 
unreasonable  claims  of  capital.  The  sale  of  labour  and  the 
conditions  of  sale  are  matters  of  the  deepest  concernment  to 
the  vrorking  man  as  the  seller,  and  whether  he  regulates  these 
by  himself  singly,  or  as  one  of  a  corporate  body,  does  not  alter 
his  right.  It  may  be  that  certain  of  his  conditions  may  be 
inconvenient  to  the  employer,  but  as  the  employer  is  but  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  it  would  be  simply  a  denial  of 
justice  to  give  him  the  power  to  act  for  both.  It  is  true  he 
is  the  owner  of  the  capital,  but  the  claims  of  the  man  are  not 
in  consequence  destroyed  ;  they  count  for  something,  and  it  is 
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of  the  essense  of  Trade  Unionism  that  they  should,  in  reason 
and  with  justice,  be  asserted  and  maintained. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  Trade  Unions  for  what  is 
called  enforcing  an  '^uniformity  of  wages."  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  Wages  and 
Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes,"  put  this  objection  very 
mildly,  stating  that  they  do  not  so  much  aim  at  a  perfect  uni- 
formity as  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  for  all  those  working  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation ;  remarking  surely  they  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  difference  of  skill  and  industry  among  the 
workers.  They  must  know  that  a  man  of  indifferent  ability 
cannot  earn  as  much  as  a  man  of  good  ability,"  I  reply  they 
are  not  blind  to  such  facts,  but  they  act  in  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  their  critics  possess. 
Before  considering  these,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  limits 
of  the  situation.  It  is  clear  that  if  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
labour  of  the  country  is  performed  as  piece-work,  that  it 
cannot  be  included  as  belonging  to  the  dead  level  system  in 
wages,  as  ability  and  industry  over  all  this  large  portion  of  the 
nation's  labour  must  bring  their  ordinary  reward. 

Dealing,  however,  with  the  remaining  10  or  20  per  cent., 
let  us  enquire  how  the  matter  really  stands.  What  is  called 
a  uniform  wage  is  not  a  uniformity  of  earnings.  It  is  a 
minimum  wage  that  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  condition 
of  trade,  and  it  is  proved  as  a  rule  to  be  fair  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  the  number 
of  non-union  men  whom  the  employers  may  be  assumed 
to  have  pretty  much  at  their  command,  the  minimum  fixed 
by  the  union  may  be  said  to  be  universally  accepted  as 
the  standard  of  wages.  The  men  fix  this  standard  that 
there  may  be  an  understood  point  below  which  not  to  go  in 
competing  with  each  other.  If  the  workman  of  exceptional 
ability  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  more,  he  can  ask  for  itj 
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and  if  the  employer  agrees  with  him  in  this  opinion  he  may 
give  it.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  employer  or  a  foreman 
believes  he  has  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  that  are  not  worth  the 
minimum  wage,  he  can  protect  himself  from  losing  by  them, 
as  the  right  of  discharge  is  in  his  hands — a  right  with  the 
exercise  of  which  nobody  interferes,  and  which  the  employer 
may  use  in  his  own  defence  or  in  his  own  interest  at  any 
moment. 

If  men  act  together  in  common  employments,  they  must 
have  common  understandings,  and  one  of  the  most  necessary 
of  these  is  an  understanding  as  to  wages.  The  general 
appraisement  is  made  by  the  union,  and  is  always  made  in 
reference  to  the  existing  price  of  labour.  To  allow  every  man 
to  act  for  himself  without  consideration  for  his  fellows  would 
not  be  union,  and  what  the  result  would  be  working  men  know 
too  well.  To  allow  the  employer  to  fix  the  value  of  each  in- 
dividual man  would  be  ruinous  as  a  policy  to  the  men  for 
reasons  so  obvious  that  they  need  not  be  stated ;  besides,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  employer  to  do  so,  as  it  presup- 
poses an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  each  individual 
workman,  which  neither  employers  nor  their  foremen  can 
possibly  possess.  Besides,  in  large  establishments,  calcula-^ 
tions  as  to  cost  of  work  are  never  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
individual  capacities  of  workmen,  but  always  and  invariably 
on  calculations  on  the  corporate  capacity  of  the  establishment. 
To  make  a  calculation  of  what  a  thousand  men  of  varying 
capabilities" could  do  separately,  would  be  an  absurdity;  but  to 
calculate  what  a  thousand  men  working  together  can  produce 
as  a  result  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a  given  rate  of  wages,  is  a 
task  moderately  easy,  and  of  every  day  performance.  In  fact, 
though  an  employer  is  greatly  interested  in  the  ability  and  con- 
duct of  his  workmen,  what  he  buys  and  pays  for  is  a  general 
result  3  and  if  that  should  turn  out  profitable,  he  has  not  much 
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occasion  to  trouble  his  head  as  to  how  much,  to  a  minute 
fraction,  each  individual  workman  or  other  agent  contributed 
to  the  gross  result. 

That  this  arrangement  can  be  felt  by  employers  as  an 
oppression  personally,  or  as  an  injury  to  their  interests,  is  not 
easy  to  believe.  An  examination  of  contracts  where  these  can 
be  got  at  would  show  pretty  clearly  that  they  are  not  severe 
sufferers,  because  a  certain  portion  of  their  men  are  not  as 
good  workmen  as  another  portion.  If  the  inferior  are  over- 
paid, it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  superior  are  underpaid,  and 
that  the  balance  is,  on  the  whole,  justly  arranged.  A  glance 
at  the  Builder  newspaper  almost  any  week  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  working  men  do  not  press  on  the  profits  of  employers 
so  severely  as  the  pubHc  have  been  given  to  understand.  The 
tenders  sent  in  by  the  masters  in  the  building  trade  for  large 
undertakings  do  not  give  evidence  of  that  close  calculation 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  margin  of  profit  was 
unduly  narrowed  by  pressure  of  wages.  Those  who  tender  for 
the  work  make  their  calculations  on  the  same  specifications,  so 
that  the  same  items  as  to  material  and  labour  have  to  be  taken 
into  account;  and  yet  very  frequently  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  tenders  of  20  per  cent.  It  was 
stated  during  the  recent  London  School  Board  Election  that  the 
Board  invariably  accepted  the  lowest  tender,  and  if  we  suppose 
that  the  builders  who  erected  our  schools  are  honest  men,  and 
live  by  their  work,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
trary, then  those  who  asked  20  per  cent,  more  than  others 
were  either  not  very  exact  in  working  out  their  calculations,  or 
they  meant  to  have  such  liberal  profits  as  might  enable  them, 
were  they  so  disposed,  to  pay  fair  average  wages. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  is  not  opposed  to  the  factory  legisla- 
tion by  which  shorter  hours  of  labour  have  been  secured  for 
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those  who  work  in  connection  with  our  textile  manufactures. 
I  gather  this  from  the  abstract  of  his  first  lecture  as  published 
in  the  Manchester  papers ;  but  he  adds  the  proviso  that  such 
legislation  should  not  be  carried  "  too  far."  On  this  we  are 
agreed;  but  the  serious^ part  of  the  question  remains,  namely, 
where  shall  we  draw  the  line  to  prevent  the  too  far,"  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  the  right  amount  of  restriction.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge,  though  others  are  much  alarmed  on  this 
point,  the  Professor  is  not  labouring  under  very  serious  appre- 
hensions. In  the  introduction  to  his  book  on  the  "  Wages  and 
Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes,"  published  in  1867,  I  find 
the  following  words  : — I  am  not  against  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  for  useful  purposes.  The  factory  regulations  in  this 
respect  have  increased,  not  diminished,  production.  I  know 
that  labour  lightened  is  not  lost,  that  relaxation  and  rest  only 
quicken  our  energies  for  more  labour."  This  is  a  sound  opinion, 
and  is  amply  sustained  by  the  whole  course  of  our  factory 
legislation,  and  the  accompanying  rate  of  production. 

It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  here  to  quote  authorities 
on  this  head.  A  combination  of  co-operating  causes  have 
led  to  this — (i.)  an  increased  capability  in  the  worker  by  a 
reduction  of  the  strain  on  his  system;  (2)  improved  construc- 
tion of  machinery  ;  (3)  an  increase  in  speed.  When  the  Factory 
Acts  were  opposed,  not  only  by  our  leading  capitalists,  but 
by  our  leading  statesmen;''  it  was  constantly  prophesied  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  would  be  destroyed.  The  protection 
of  the  law  has  been  carried  further  than  was  originally  in- 
tended, and  the  trade  of  the  country  became  decidedly  better 
instead  of  worse.  Those  who  were  derided  as  sentimentalists 
because  their  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  the  over- worked 
people,  have  been  proved  by  the  logic  of  facts  to  be  the  true 
statesmen;  whilst  those  who  boasted  of  being  unsentimental, 
practical  men,  have  turned  out  to  be  the  dreamers,  be- 
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lieved  in,  perhaps,  because  their  dreams  were  of  disaster  and 
ruin.  I  admit,  without  hesitation,  that  the  men  are  favourable 
to  short  time.  Up  to  the  present  point  they  certainly  regard 
the  shortened  day  as  a  precious  gain.  Cost  of  production 
with  them  is  only  part  of  the  question.  The  health  of  the 
man  who  works,  mental  and  bodily,  also  form  part  of  it.  The 
old  factory  system  was  absolutely  wicked  in  its  oppression  of 
the  young  and  the  weak ;  and  before  the  operatives  of  the 
country  believe  that  the  point  called  by  Professor  Leone  Levi 
•*too  far"  has  been  reached,  they  must  hear  something  more 
convincing  than  vague,  unmeaning  cries  of  alarm  about 
foreign  competition,  hours  of  work  and  wages  in  foreign 
countries,  and  other  generalities  that  prove  nothing,  and  can 
prove  nothing  until  examined  in  connection  with  the  result 
in  production  they  lead  to.  Alexander  Redgrave,  as  quoted 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi  gives  in  the  cotton  factories  of 
France,  i  person  to  14  spindles.  In  Switzerland  and  Germany 
1  person  to  55  spindles — which  is  the  highest  Continental 
return ;  whilst  in  Great  Britain  there  is  only  i  person  to  74 
spindles.  And  beyond  this,  there  are  many  other  considera- 
tions that  give  a  value  to  the  Englishman's  labour  much  above 
that  of  his  Continental  rival. 

At  this  moment  the  employers  in  the  mining  and  iron 
districts  are  asking  for  longer  hours.  They  have  not  anything 
approaching  to  a  full  sale  of  what  the  men  can  produce,  working 
at  the  present  hours,  and  they  are  absurdly  asking  to  have  their 
situation  made  worse  by  lengthening  the  day  and  increasing 
production.  In  truth,  however^  they  do  not  desire  this,  but 
they  think  that  in  bad  times  like  the  present  they  may  be  able 
to  force  the  men  back  upon  the  old  system,  as  when  trade  mends 
if  necessary  they  may  be  able  to  turn  the  long  hours  to  account. 
It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  against  short  hours,  that  the  system 
necessitates  the  standing  still  for  too  long  a  time  of  an  enor- 
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mously  expensive  mechanical  producing  power.  This  may  be 
true  in  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the  country,  but  it  proves 
too  much,  by  carrying  us  up  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  per- 
petual work;  as  the  more  our  machinery  and  its  costliness 
increases,  the  stronger  the  reasons  would  grow  for  giving  little 
or  no  rest  to  the  human  creature.  The  man  in  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  truly  mastered  by  the  machine.  The  monster 
Frankenstein  would  have  got  his  creator  in  his  power,  and  the 
intelligent  soul  would  have  become  the  thrall  of  an  unpitying 
and  unresting  monster. 

We  hear  frequently  of  a  falling  off  in  the  capability  and 
industry  of  the  working  men  of  the  present  day,  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  injurious  action  of  Trade  Unions.  I  have 
never  seen  satisfactory  proof  of  this  produced  by  anyone.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  under  the  old  custom  of 
apprenticeship,  when  the  individual  teaching  of  the  old 
craftsman-master  prevailed,  that  the  learner  fared  better, 
according  to  the  skill  existing  at  the  time,  than  he 
does  now.  But  over  the  average  of  the  work  done,  and 
taking  into  account  the  exactness  of  skill  our  modem 
industries  require  in  the  preparation  and  working  of  modern 
tools,  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  little  doubt  that  the  men  of  the 
present  are  more  highly  skilled  than  the  men  of  the  past.  As 
for  the  relative  industry  of  the  men  of  the  present  v/ith  those 
of  the  past,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  men  of  to-day.  The  complaints  we  hear  of 
laziness  have  always  been  heard.  The  non-worker  never 
thought  the  worker  did  enough  ;  and  whether  or  not  those 
who  labour  have  fallen  off  in  their  disposition  to  be  industri- 
ous, it  is  certain  that  those  who  grumble  are  as  active  and 
noisy  in  that  way  as  ever.  In  truth  in  these  times,  the  machine 
sets  the  pace.  Men  cannot  be  indolent  or  negligent  who  labour 
in  connection  with  a  vast  mechanical  power,  rapid,  equable^, 
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and  constant  in  its  action,  that  never  tires,  and  never  pulls  up 
to  rest,  where — 

Every  hour 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the  death." 

The  great  wealth  of  this  nation  made  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  not  been  produced  by  a  lazy  working  population. 
Our  factories,  our  warehouses,  our  towns  and  cities,  rebuilt 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  are  substantial  and  handsome 
compared  with  what  they  have  replaced.  They  are  the  result 
of  good,  honest,  hard  work,  and  not — 

Cloud  towers 
By  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought." 

Our  ships  that  cover  all  seas  and  carry  hither  and  thither 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  were  not  created  by  magic — let  it 
be  remembered  that  we  own  more  than  half  the  merchant 
tonnage  in  the  world — and  the  men  who  built  our  ships, 
that  created  this  mighty  navy,  did  not  eat  in  their  homes  the 
bread  of  idleness. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  Trade  Unions  is,  that  they  are  organizations  for 
attacking  capital  by  provoking  strikes,  and  that  in  this  way 
they  are  injurious  alike  to  employer  and  employed.  Taking 
this  for  granted,  political  economists  and  critics  generally 
have  undertaken  in  many  ways  to  show  how  impolitic  and 
how  injurious  such  proceedings  are.  It  has  been  calculated 
over  and  over  again  how  much  the  working  men  have  lost  by 
strikes — how  much  in  money  spent,  how  much  in  wages  not 
earned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  employers,  or  of  the 
time  which,  when  once  gone,  is  gone  for  ever.  To  me  this 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  working  men  always  appeared  irrelevant. 
There  is  nothing  in  loss  or  suffering  connected  with  strikes 
that  the  working  men  do  not  understand  far  better  than  those 
who  lecture  them  thus.    When  a  man  is  pinched  himself  for 
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want  of  his  dinner,  and  he  sees  in  his  home  the  wife  and 
children  he  loves  hungering  for  the  food  he  cannot  give,  and 
yet  if  he  fights  his  battle,  and  still  continues  to  think  himself 
right,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pleadings  of  such  persons  can 
in  any  way  alter  his  purpose  or  change  his  policy.  If  working 
men  did  not  themselves  see  sufficient  reason  for  bearing  with 
their  loss  and  suffering,  there  is  no  power  of  logic  anywhere 
that  could  persuade  them  to  do  so. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  as  it  constantly  is— though 
certainly  Professor   Leone  Levi   does  not   say  so  —  that 
working  men  are  led  to  act  thus  in  defiance  of  common 
sense  by  the  cunning   schemings  of  leaders  who  thrive 
and  profit  by  their  blind  stupidity,  it  is  a  wanton  outrage 
which  no  man  of  candour,  however   opposed   to  Trade 
Unions,  could  offer  to  such  multitudes  of  his  countrymen 
as  belong  to  the  ranks  of  Trade  Unionism.    When  work- 
ing men  join  the  unions  of  their  several  trades,  they  have 
more  objects  than  one  in  view,  as  any  person  may  perceive 
by  examining  their  laws.    It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  main  object  is  to  secure  a  fair — and  as  far  as  within  their 
power — a  high  standard  of  wages.    There  are  persons  like 
John  Bright,  whose  name  I  may  say  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  working  men  of  the  country,  who  declare  that  such  an 
idea  is  a  delusion.    But  facts  with  working  men  are  stronger 
than  logic ;  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  logic  is 
directly  opposed  to  their  experience.^''    Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trade  now  in  union  that  at  one 
time  was  not  so — that  there  are  trades  still  not  in  union.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  not  an  untried  one.    It  has  been  care- 
fully, painfully,  and  extensively  tried,  and  the  longer  the  trial 
has  lasted  the  more  the  working  men  of  the  country  have 
become  convinced  that  union  is  for  them  a  necessity  ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  numbers  of 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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unionists  increase,  their,  organizations  improve,  and  the  ob- 
jects they  aim  at  become  more  numerous. 

I  assert,  however,  that  fighting  their  employers  is  not  one  of 
their  objects.  It  is  a  contingency  that  may  at  any  moment 
arise,  and  for  which  it  is  their  duty  to  be  prepared ;  but  it  is 
one  which  the  Trade  Unions  of  the  country  avoid  when  they 
can.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  so  long  as  trade  is  what  it 
is,  there  must  be  advances  and  reductions  in  wages.  Nobody, 
either  from  the  side  of  the  employers  or  from  that  of  the  men, 
has  ever  yet  argued  for  a  fixed  wage,  to  remain  the  same  under 
all  circumstances.  Such  a  proposition  would  not  find  favour 
anywhere.  And,  though  we  admit  that  wages  advance  in  a 
rising  market,  and  fall  in  a  falling  market;  yet  the  question 
when,  and  in  what  proportion,  they  shall  rise,  and  when,  and 
in  what  proportion,  they  shall  fall,  is  the  vital  question  to  the 
men.  Can  those  who  criticise  inform  working  men  by  what 
rule  they  can  discover  when,  and  how  much,  their  wages  ought 
to  go  up  ?  When  and  how  much  their  wages  ought  to  come 
down  ?  Or,  what  is  quite  as  important,  can  they  tell  them  how 
to  enforce  their  reasonable  demands,  either  in  a  rising  or  a 
falling  market,  should  the  employers  refuse  to  comply — without 
striking  ?  If  any  economist  or  critic  can  do  this,  then  I  say 
that  the  working  men  of  England  will  hail  him  as  a  benefactor 
and  hold  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  Trade  Unions  cannot  alter  the 
average  wage,  or  mantain  wages  at  a  higher  level  than  supply 
and  demand  would  secure.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  they 
can  obtain  advances  sooner  and  retain  them  longer.  This 
admission  is  all  the  advocates  of  Trade  Unions  need  contend 
for,  as,  in  markets  continually  fluctuating,  to  do  this  is  to 
secure  a  higher  average — a  more  favourable  level.  In  a  year 
of  advances,  the  man  who  begins  his  m.overnent  in  February 
gets  more  than  he  who  waits'  till  July.    And,  in  a  year  of 
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reductions,  he  who  does  not  give  way  till  July  gets  more  than 
he  who  is  beaten  down  in  February.  The  working  man  under- 
stands this,  whether  his  critic  does  so  or  not. 

It  may  be  said  that  employers  will  give,  when  they  ought  to 
give,  and  only  take  when  it  is  necessary  they  should  do  so. 
In  practice  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.    There  may  be 
employers  who  would  do  this — there  are  men  of  honour  and 
conscience,  who,  as  employers,  act  fairly  when  they  can  do  so 
without  serious  injury  to  themselves.  But  I  am  not  straining  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  there  are  others  who  require  all  the  com- 
pulsion that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  get  them  up,  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  down.     There  are  employers  and 
employers  in  matters  of  honour  and  conscience,  and  also  in 
matters  of  financial  ability  and  position  in  trade.    One  em- 
ployer can  do  what  another  cannot.    One  man  presses  for 
reductions  in  wages  to  fill  financial  gaps  ;  another  is  not  under 
the  necessity  to  do  so.    One  tries  for  another's  customers  by 
underselling  him  in  the  market,  and  he  is  enabled  to  do  this 
by  pressing  down  wages ;  and  thus  the  necessity  is  put  on  the 
other  to  press  also  on  wages,  that  he  may  retain  his  customers. 
Is  the  working  man  to  resist  the  first,  or  is  he  to  give  way  to 
both,  that  he  may  avoid  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  ?    And  if  he 
give  way  the  first  time,  is  he  also  to  give  way  a  second  and  a 
third  time  for  the  same  reason  ?    And  if  so,  how  much  will  he 
lose  as  a  balance  against  what  he  would  have  lost  had  he 
struck  and  made  a  fight  of  it  at  first  ?    This  is  clearly  a  choice 
of  evils.    The  workman  has  made  his  choice ;  but  if  those 
who  disapprove  of  that  choice  will  make  the  calculation  and 
show  the  balance  asked  for,  he  may  be  induced  to  alter — 
though  on  that  point  I  am  not  very  sanguine.     But  the 
chief  portion  of  the  funds  of  a  well-conducted  trade  society 
go  to  the  support  of  men  out  of  work  that  they  may  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  putting  their  labour  into  compe- 
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tition  with  the  labour  of  those  in  work.  In  this  way  the 
super-abounding  labour  market  is  relieved,  and  the  power  of 
the  employers  to  operate  on  it,  unfavourably  to  wages,  is  to 
some  extent  neutralised.  Four  Trade  Unions  in  eight  years 
paid  half  a  milUon  sterling  to  members  out  of  work.  And 
they  are  satisfied  they  have  had  an  ample  return  for  their 
money.  They  regulated  demand  and  supply,  they  moderated 
competition,  and  in  doing  so  did  not  in  any  way  contravene 
the  law  of  "  supply  and  demand." 

It  is  insisted  on  by  some  that  trade  unionists  coerce  non- 
unionists,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  freedom  of  choice  by  com- 
pelling them  unwillingly  to  become  members  of  the  union. 
There  is  no  real  foundation  for  such  a  charge.  When  unions 
were  illegal,  when  they  existed  in  opposition  to  the  law,  the 
men  were  forced  to  conduct  their  proceedings  in  secret,  and  had 
little  power  to  influence  those  who  acted  in  opposition  to  them. 
During  these  evil  days  violence  was  not  unfrequent ;  and  even 
after  the  combination  laws  were  repealed  the  old  bad  habit  re- 
mained. The  discipline  of  Trade  Unionism,  where  it  exists  has, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  destroyed  this  wickedness.  That  per- 
sonal violences  are  sometimes  committed  is  too  true  ;  but  they 
are  usually  the  result  of  individual  quarrels  or  suddenly  excited 
anger  amongst  those  not  under  the  discipline  of  properly- 
organised  unions.  They  are  unlocked  for  accidents,  not  deli- 
berately planned  outrages.  And  though  the  Sheffield  atrocities 
and  Manchester  brickmakers'  outrages  seem  to  contradict  this, 
they  really  do  not  do  so.  The  small  jealously-guarded  old 
occupations  in  connection  with  Sheffield,  where  slight  infrac- 
tions of  rule  destroy  the  prdinary  balance  of  employment 
amongst  men  thoroughly  localised  by  the  professions  they 
follow,  lead  easily  to  personal  wrong,  just  as  a  loosely- 
organised,  almost  unskilled,  body  of  men  like  the  brickmakers 
almost  naturally  rely  on  fear  and  intimidation.    But  even  in 
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connection  with  such  occupations  violence  is  ahriost  unknown. 
It  is  not  a  new  evil  bred  and  encouraged  by  Trade  Unions,  but 
an  old  evil  rapidly  dying  out,  and  at  no  distant  period  it  must 
altogether  disappear.  Leaders  of  Trade  Unions  have  to  take 
men  as  they  find  them,  and  unfortunately  many  reject  alike 
the  restraints  of  discipline  and  the  observance  of  law.  The 
leaders  are  doing  what  they  can,  and  they  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. A  v/onderful  improvement  has  taken  place  since  I 
can  remember.  Any  encouragement  of  violence  covertly  or 
openly  would  destroy  Trade  Unionism  rapidly.  In  these 
organisations  peace  is  a  sound  poHcy  as  well  as  a  primary  duty, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  fear  that  it  will  be  encouraged  and 
promoted. 

I  can  go  all  the  way  with  Professor  Leone  Levi  in  recom- 
mending providence  and  temperance  to  working  men.  In 
such  a  recommendation  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  too  urgent. 
The  money  wastefully,  and  I  might  say  wickedly,  spent  is  a 
great  loss,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  much  destitution  and  suf- 
fering. But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  mainly  owing  to  in- 
creased intemperance  amongst  working  men.  There  is  a 
great  increase  of  consumption  due  to  the  largely  increased 
numbers,  and  greatly  augmented  wealth  of  our  middle 
classes  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  extra  expenditure  amongst 
working  men  is  the  result  of  a  more  regular  system  of  con- 
sumption rather  than  to  an  increase  of  drunkenness. f  And 
speaking  simply  from  what  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  habit  of  saving 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years  amongst 
the  working  classes.  The  growth  of  trade  societies,  friendly 
societies,  building  societies,  and  co-operative  societies,  and  the 
steadiness  of  habit  such  investments  imply,  puts  this  matter  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

*  See  Appendix  B.  f  See  Appendix  C. 
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I  think,  too,  Professor  Leone  Levi  and  all  others  may 
make  their  minds  easy  as  regards  any  future  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain  to  the  intro- 
duction, or  application  of  machinery  in  production.  People 
who  are  undergoing  the  process  of  being  superseded,  and 
who  suffer  in  consequence,  will,  no  doubt,  always  grumble. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  every  trade  in  the 
country  is  more  or  less  helped  by  machinery,  and  that  one  of 
the  very  largest  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain — the  ^^Amal- 
gamated Engineers  — is  a  great  union  of  machine  makers, 
much  future  prejudice  or  opposition  to  machinery  need  not 
be  anticipated.  To  get  a  cry  up  against  machinery  amongst 
working  men  at  the  present  time  would  be  about  as  difficult 
as  to  gain  acceptance  for  a  belief  in  witchcraft. 

Our  English  trade  unionists  are  not  wildly  erratic  on  the 
ordinary  questions  that  remain  unsettled  between  them  and 
their  employers,  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  sceptical  in 
regard  to  the  central  ideas  of  political  economy.  It  is  true  they 
never  believed  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  neces- 
sarily a  loss  to  the  nation.  They  never  believed  in  that  curious 
delusion  called  a    wage  fund,"  about  which  so  much  was  said 
whenever  the  workman  asked  for  more  wages,  or  refused  to 
quietly  accept  reductions.    Mr.  Thornton  exploded  this,  and 
has  the  credit  of  destroying  a  beHef  in  it  in  the  mind  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.   The  working  man  never  believed  in  it.   He  knew 
that  the  capital  remaining  to  the  employer,  after  paying  all  the 
charges  of  production,  was  his,  to  spend  as  he  thought  proper. 
And  he  saw  that  he  was  spending  this,  not  only  to  meet  such 
new  calls  as  a  growing  industry  made  upon  him,  but  in  many 
ways  that  had  no  connection,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  tradCc 
This  outside  appUcation  of  the  ^^wage  fund"  culminated 
recently  in  serious  loss.     Egyptian,  Turkish,  Honduras,  San 
Domingo,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  where  the  ^Svage  fund"  was 
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invested,  clears  it  away  finally  as  a  politico-economic  fiction. 
Professor  Leone  Levi  estimates  the  investments  of  British 
capitalists  in  loans  to  foreign  governments  at  00,000,000 
sterling,  a  fact  that  cannot  fail  to  convince  us  that  if  the  ^'  wage 
fund was  ever  a  reality,  carrying  it  away  and  investing  it 
thus,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  gigantic  frauds  ever  com- 
mitted. 

It  is  not  with  these,  however,  but  with  quite  other  subjects 
the  thoughtful  portion  of  our  workers  occupy  themselves. 
They  have  to  recognise  and  try  to  understand  the  new  forces 
that  have  come  into  operation  in  regard  to  capital  and  labour 
since  Adam  Smith  wrote  and  published  his  book.    There  are 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  but  no  science.     There  are 
many  important  truths  published  in  connection  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  but  there  is  no  com- 
plete set  of  principles  arranged  in  their  proper  order  and 
mutual   dependence,   and  so  all  inclusive  as  to  be  fairly 
considered  a  science.     Adam   Smith  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  book  in   1766,  when  the  mechanical  pro- 
ducing power   of   Great   Britain  would    perhaps  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  labour  of  five  millions  of  men.  Three 
years  after,  1769,  Arkwrighfs  invention  was  patented.  Ten 
years  after,  1774,  Watts'  marvellous  motive-power  was  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  these,  with  other  appUcations  most 
diversified  in  character,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  have 
been  turned,  are  said  at  the  present  moment  to  be  equal  to 
the  labour  of  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  men.  Our 
difficulties  now  are  not  those  of  dearth.    Our  distresses  origi- 
nate in  our  superabundance.    We  have  not  famines  now  in 
England,  but  we  have  gluts  that  to  working  men  produce 
similar  sufferings.    Our  too  much  is  as  great  an  affliction  to 
us,  as  too  little  was  to  our  forefathers.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances  that  Trades  Unionists  do  not  quite 
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believe  in  those  who,  by  a  mass  of  words  and  a  set  of 
entangled  doctrines,  seek  to  explain  and  justify  this  state  of 
things?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  go  on  as  we  did  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
without  Trade  Unions,  and  the  thoughtfulness,  self-reHance, 
and  self-help  they  beget,  that  our  commercial  disasters  would 
almost  inevitably  have  landed  us  in  political  revolution.  The 
extra  wages  procured  by  such  large  numbers  of  the  people  and 
the  reproductive  employment  these  again  beget,  have  very  much 
improved  the  social  condition  of  our  workers.  The  organisa- 
tion of  their  power  and  the  wise  use  they  have  made  of  it 
have  led  to  mutual  understandings  and  arrangements  between 
them  and  their  employers,  which  in  multitudes  of  cases 
have  caused  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  conces- 
sions and  by  arbitration,  and  in  some  few  instances  sliding 
scales  have  been  established  for  the  self-regulation  of 
wages.  What  there  m.ay  lie  beyond  this  in  the  direction 
of  co-operation  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  only  know  that 
so  far  our  working  men,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
Trade  Unions,  have  determined  to  have  a  share  in  the  settle- 
ment of  wages  and  all  other  conditions  of  work — not  unreason- 
ably as  a  brute  power — but  reasonably  and  equitably  as  men 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  present  and  future.  Their 
labour  may  be  merely  a  commodity  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  in 
their  own  eyes,  however,  it  is  that,  and  something  more. 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

Those  who  have  opposed  Trade  Unionism  have  dwelt  with 
much  emphasis  on  the  injury  done  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  by  Trade  Union  restrictions.  The  question  of 
our  ability  to  compete  with  foreigners  is  important,  but  to  be 
understood,  facts  and  facts  only  should  count  for  anything  in 
argument.  We  cannot  add  anything  to  the  area  of  our 
island.  So  far  as  England  is  herself  concerned  population 
must  always  press  heavily  on  the  means  of  support. 

But  our  position  is  not  this.  Great  Britain,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  inventions,  and  by  the  excellence  and  cheap- 
ness of  her  productions  in  her  factories  and  workshops,  supplies 
herself  by  exchanges  with  the  outside  world,  with  every  com- 
modity necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  her 
people.  We  simply  require  open  seas  and  open  markets  and 
the  outflow  of  our  exports,  and  the  inflow  of  our  imports  give 
us  all  we  can  desire — give  us  more  than  we  can  profitably 
use,  could  we  regulate  wisely  our  own  powers  of  production, 
or  could  we  wisely  and  with  even  a  rough  notion  of  equity, 
distribute  the  large  returns  of  wealth  we  receive  for  the  manu- 
factured goods  we  send  to  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world. 

Considering  her  situation  in  regard  to  population  and  culti- 
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vatable  soil  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Great  Britain 
should  not  only  hold  her  position,  but  improve  it  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Questions  connected  with  her  foreign 
trade  are  therefore  necessarily  of  great  importance.  Whether 
our  merchants  shall  be  driven  out  of  foreign  markets  by  the 
cheaper  production  of  other  nations,  or  whether  by  skill, 
industry,  and  enterprise,  our  foreign  commerce  shall  become 
from  day  to  day  enlarged  and  made  profitable,  is  a  question 
that  concerns  all  British  citizens.  In  considering  such  a 
question,  however,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  tying  our- 
selves down  to  actual  facts.  Wild  general  statements  can 
serve  no  good  purpose.  When  employers  assert  that  orders 
which  should  come  to  them  are  carried  away  by  foreign 
rivals,  they  should  condescend  to  particulars,  and  inform  us 
as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  goods,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  nationality  of  those  who  secure  the  orders,  and  all  else 
necessary  to  give  the  British  public  a  fair  idea  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  danger  and  the  point  or  points  from  which  it  is 
approaching. 

This  has  not  hitherto  been  done.  Neither  W.  R.  Greg,  nor 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  nor  the  Associated  Employers'  paper, 
Capital  and  Labour,  has  given  precise  information  of  this 
kind,  and  when  any  such  thing  is  attempted  it  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
shadowy,  so  remote,  or  so  fantastical,  that  it  eludes  the  touch 
of  examination,  and  can  no  more  be  made  the  subject  of 
serious  argument  than  the  ghost  story  of  a  child,  or  the 
delirious  dream  of  a  maniac.  At  one  moment  we  are  threat- 
ened by  the  importation  of  Belgian  coal,  and  an  enterprising 
London  coal  dealer  covers  the  walls  with  pictorial  placards 
calling  on  the  public  to  give  his  Belgian  coals  a  fair  trial — 
when  it  is  well  known  that  Belgian  coals  never  have  and 
never  can  become  an  article  of  merchandise  in  any  English 
market.    Then  we  were  alarmed  by  reports  as  to  the  impor- 
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tation  into  England  of  Belgian  steam-engines,  and  other 
kinds  of  machinery,  but  when  the  annual  statement  of  im- 
ports is  published  by  our  Government,  these  things  cannot 
be  found.  A  shipload  of  American  iron,  it  was  said,  had 
entered  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  had  been  sold  at  a  price 
English  makers  could  not  touch,  and  we  were  assured  that 
if  wages  in  the  iron  trade  were  not  lowered,  the  cheaper  pro- 
duction of  America  would  carry  our  iron  trade  quite  away  from 
us.  No  sooner  had  this  phantom  ship  disappeared,  than  another 
of  the  same  character  took  its  place,  the  new  arrival  being 
freighted  with  cotton  prints  ;  and  these,  like  the  iron,  were 
sold  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  Manchester  trade-  This  vessel, 
after  having  taught  its  lesson  of  low  wages,  like  its  predecessor, 
disappeared,  and  was  no  more  heard  of.  Soon  after,  however, 
there  was  another  very  alarming  arrival  from  Japan,  but  this 
time  it  was  not  cotton  or  iron ;  these  commodities  had  had 
their  turn,  and  this  time  the  fatal  freight  was  "  bricks."  The 
force  of  fiction  could  no  further  go.  Swift,  in  his  essay  on  the 
art  of  political  lying,  amongst  other  kinds  of  lies  describes  one 
which  he  calls  the  proof  lie  " — that  is,  a  lie  by  which  public 
gullibility  is  tested,  as  a  piece  of  ordinance  is  tested  by  a  proof 
charge.  If  the  public  believes  one  of  these,  the  inventors 
know  how  far  they  can  go  without  danger  of  being  disbelieved. 
The  foreign  competition  cry  has  been  worked  in  this  way,  and 
the  country  has  been  taken  in  by  it  until,  when  working  men 
attempt  to  justify  themselves  or  their  proceedings,  the  common 
reply  is,  Oh,  look  to  our  foreign  trade  ;  see  how  it  is  disap- 
pearing in  consequence  of  your  unions  and  the  high  prices 
charged  in  England  for  labour." 

The  question  of  the  commercial  position  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  settled  in  such  a  loose  half-frantic  manner  as  this. 
To  all  men  it  is  a  serious  question  ;  to  working  men  it  is  of  the 
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very  gravest  importance,  and  they,  above  all  others,  are  bound 
to  see  that  the  whole  matter  shall  be  quietly  and  carefully  ex- 
amined,  and  the  danger,  if  any,  correctly  estimated  and  pru- 
dently dealt  with.    In  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind  as  these 
false  cries  of  alarm  have  produced,  the  employer  makes  his 
demands  for  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  work,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  meet  his  supposed  foreign  rival  with  cheapened  pro- 
duction, whilst  the  worker,  by  a  very  painful  experience,  knows 
that  the  concession  of  these  demands  means  a  life  of  com- 
parative want  and  of  painful  overwork  for  him.    A  long  day's 
work  and  a  short  day's  wages  are  the  employer's  idea  of  a  com- 
mercial millenium,  and  he  thinks  of  these,  and  dreams  of  these^ 
as  the  summing  up  of  the  world's  good  for  ever  and  ever.  It 
was  to  realize  these  that  Mr.  Phillips,  the  manager  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Iron  Works,  informed  the  world,  through  the  Times^ 
during  one  of  the  lock-outs  in  South  Wales,  that  arrangements 
were  then  in  progress  for  the  importation  of  Chinese,  with  the 
view  of  superseding  the  Welsh  worker ;  and  it  was  to  promote 
these  ends  that  Hugh  Mason  declared  in  his  letter,  pubhshed 
in  the  same  journal,  that  the  English  manufacturer  would  soon 
have  to  consider  whether  he  should  take  his  capital  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  more  profitable  investment  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  that  country,  or  whether  he  should  im-- 
port  cheap  French  workmen  into  England,  that  the  cotton 
trade  might  be  protected  from  the  unreasonable  and  extor- 
tionate demands  enforced  by  our  trade  unionists.    The  air  has 
for  years  been  filled  with  these  cries  of  alarm,  and  a  belief  in 
the  danger  of  foreign  competition  has  in  consequence  become 
a  settled  superstition  in  the  public  mind. 

The  existence  of  such  a  belief  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
jects it  is  meant  to  promote  is  a  danger  against  which  working 
men  should,  without  loss  of  time,  protect  themselves  ;  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  state  facts  as  they  are  given  in  the 
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official  documents  published  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
those  published  by  the  same  authority  concerning  the  imports 
and  exports  of  foreign  nations.  These  returns  are  not  got  up 
for  any  wrong  purpose,  they  are  not  in  any  way  intended  to 
mislead,  they  are  not  published  to  sustain  either  the  manufac- 
turer's  or  the  trade  unionist's  views,  and  therefore,  as  far  as 
they  go,  may  be  taken  as  representing  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  real  state  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

In  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  war  with  America,  our  total 
imports,  counting  Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands  as  foreign 
countries,  were  slightly  over  ten  millions,  and  our  total  exports 
were  a  little  over  thirteen  millions.  About  this  time  our  new  me- 
chanical inventions  applied  for  productive  purposes,  began  to  in- 
fluence the  progress  of  our  trade.  Hargrave's  spinning-jenny 
(1767),  Arkwright's  spinning-frame  (1769),  Watt's  engine  (1774),. 
Crompton's  mule-jenny  (1775),  Cartvvright's  power-loom  (1787)^ 
with  many  other  inventions  gave  us,  as  a  nation,  a  grand  start 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  textile  fabrics,  whilst  it  also 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  trade  in  the  important 
manufacture  of  machinery.  From  the  date  I  have  given,  up  to 
the  present  time  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  With 
occasional  checks,  and  sometimes  short  retrogressions,  our 
imports  rose  from  10  millions  to  within  a  few  pounds  of  374 
millions  in  1875,  our  exports  from  13  millions  to  over  223 
millions,  or  putting  our  imports  and  exports  together  from  23 
millions  to  above  597  millions. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  may  be  said  that  over  all  the  • 
years  this  marvellous  increase  was  going  on  the  same  alarming 
outcries  that  are  now  heard  about  foreign  competition  were 
kept  constantly  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  world.    Every  con- 
cession made  in  wages,  however  necessary  in  consequence  of 
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the  increased  cost  of  living,  caused  shrieks  of  alarm  relative 
to  the  ruin  that  was  coming  on  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  extravagant  demand  for  wages  made  by 
working  men,  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  low  wages  and 
meagre  fare  of  foreign  workers  were  served  up  as  an  example 
in  economy  to  be  followed  by  the  working  classes  in  Great 
Britain.  I  add  that  during  the  whole  of  the  agitation  for 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  factories  of  the  country, 
like  outcries  were  heard,  and  the  record  of  evil  prophecy  on 
this  head  made  by  our  chief  men  in  Parliament  and  our  "great 
statesmen,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  Press,  the  manufacturers  and 
their  friends  outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  would  fill  many 
bulky  volumes  of  very  heartless  and  exceedingly  pretentious 
folly. 

^^o  subject  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
€&ntry  has  been  argued  with  slighter  reference  to  facts  than 
tn}|  question  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
hkndle  it  in  detail  without  puzzling  the  general  reader  by 
masses  of  figures  difficult  to  be  understood.  Interested  parties 
sometimes,  and  ill-informed  persons  at  other  times,  have  there- 
fore had  the  field  to  themselves,  the  newspaper  Press  being 
open  to  them  as  assailants  of  working  men's  policies  and  pro- 
ceedings, whilst,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  closed  to  whoever  might 
undertake  to  explain  or  defend  the  proceedings  of  trade 
unionists.  In  this  way  the  general  public  have  come  to  believe 
that  Trade  Unionism  tends  to  injure  seriously  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  whereas  it  may  be  broadly  and  positively  stated 
as  matter  of  fact  that  these  bodies  have  never  at  any  period, 
or  in  any  branch  of  business,  in  any  way  interfered  with  our 
export  trade.  I  have  stated  what  our  foreign  trade  started 
from  95  years  ago,  and  I  have  stated  what  it  had  reached  in 
1875.  I  l"i^ve  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  amounted  to  in  1782.  We 
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know  that  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  history  as  excelHng 
in  certain  manufactures  and  as  trading  in  these  with  foreign 
nations.  We  may  very  safely  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
when  we  were  doing  the  small  trade  I  have  mentioned,  they 
were  doing  something.  We  may  also  assume  that  it  is  no  part 
of  their  duty  to  sit  idle  that  the  industries  of  the  world  may 
pass  quietly  into  our  hands.  Belgium  possesses  coal  and  iron, 
and  as  she  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets 
as  an  iron  manufacturing  country,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  now  fold  her  arms  and  sit  down  in  idleness  because  we 
have  taken  actively  to  those  branches  of  industry.  France 
possessed,  far  back  in  the  past,  large  resources  in  silk  and 
wool,  and  France  was  not  bound  to  give  up  working  in  these 
materials  because  we  had  determined  to  excel  in  their 
manufacture.  We  have  no  natural  claim  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  skilled  work  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  succeeded  in  gaining  it  as  a  mono- 
poly. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  compete  fairly  with  other 
nations,  and  distance  them  if  we  can ;  and  if  we  find  we  are 
doing  this  with  comparative  ease,  if  the  original  distance  be- 
tween us  and  them,  at  the  start,  is  regularly  and  rapidly  in- 
creased as  years  pass,  we  ought  to  be  contented  and  thankful ; 
and  yet,  though  we  have  done  this,  as  I  shall  show,  our  manu- 
facturers are  neither  contented  nor  thankful,  nor  are  they,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  always  candid,  or  truthful. 

The  cotton  trade  is  our  largest  trade.  It  is  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  of  our  foreign  export,  and  it  is  in  r.egard 
to  this  branch  of  industry  that  the  loudest  outcries  have  been 
made.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  this  question  of  exported 
cotton  manufacture,  as  it  has  been  debated  in  the  Times 
within  the  last  few  days.  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  of  Ashton,  who 
wrote  the  letter  on  which  the  discussion  was  raised,  is  a  large, 
a  highly  respectable,  and  an  influential  cotton  manufacturer. 
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This  gentleman  stated  broadly,  what  has  been  insisted  on  a 
thousand  times  by  others,  especially  by  the  Associated  Em- 
ployers' newspaper,  Capital  and  Labour^  that  our  English 
cotton  manufactures  were  being  driven  out  of  foreign  markets 
by  the  cheaper  production  of  foreign  competitors.  He 
instanced  France  as  our  most  dangerous  rival,  stating  that 
that  nation  was  now  running  a    dead  heat"  with  us. 

To  find  out  what  this  cry  of  alarm  means,  how 
much  cause  there  is  for  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
France  in  manufactured  cotton ;  to  note  its  amount, 
and  its  ratio  of  growth  in  comparison  with  our  own  in 
the  same  commodity.  At  this  point  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  France,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  that  country  the  existing  alarm 
has  been  excited.  Taking  the  last  '^Statistical  Abstract" 
issued  for  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  each  year  from 
i860  to  1874-5,"  we  find  that  in  1863,  the  first  year  given  for 
French  exports,  the  quantity  of  manufactured  cotton  sent  to 
other  countries  was /^3, 528, 000  worth,  whilst  the  exports  of 
England  amounted  to  ^^47, 5 87, 188.  If  we  divide  the  twelve 
years  that  bring  us  to  the  close  of  1875  into  two  periods  of 
six  years  each,  we  shall  find  the  matter  stand  thus : — In  1869 
France  exported  rather  under  three  millions  worth,  a  falling 
ofi*  of  over  half  a  million ;  whilst  England  had  advanced  to 
^67,1 16,954. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  period  we  find  that  France  had  made 
a  slight  advance,  though  she  had  not  regained  the  point  she 
occupied  in  1863,  her  foreign  trade  in  manufactured  cottons 
amounting  to  ^3,260,280  ;  whilst  that  of  England,  having 
turned  80  millions  in  1872,  had  fallen  back  to  something 
over  7 millions.  Taking  the  French  foreign  cotton  trade 
in  round  numbers,  I  may  say  with  some  confidence,  If  I  un- 
derstand the  phrase,  that  the  French  manufacturers,  with  3! 
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millions,  are  not  running  a  dead  heat  "  with  their  English 
rivals  doing  71 J  millions  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  also,  that  our 
manufacturers  need  neither  take  their  capital  to  France,  nor 
import  French  workmen  into  England  as  measures  necessary 
to  save  them  from  the  evil  effects  of  French  competition. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  also  been  mentioned 
as  threatening  us  with  the  destruction  of  our  foreign  cotton 
trade.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  shipload  of  printed 
cottons  reported  to  have  been  sent  into  the  Manchester 
market  from  that  country.  If  any  real  apprehension  exists 
in  the  public  mind  on  that  head,  it  may  be  reassuring  to 
point  out  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  manu- 
factured cottons  had  not  up  to  the  close  of  1875  reached  the 
amount  of  one  million  sterling.  How  much  of  this  million 
is  annually  sent  into  England  I  cannot  say,  but  it  may  be 
comforting  to  know  that  in  the  year  1875,  though  we  im- 
ported raw  cotton  to  the  amount  of  46 J  millions  sterling,  our 
imports  of  manufactured  cotton  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  every  kind  of  foreign  speciality,  were  only  a  trifle 
over  I J  millions  sterling.  But  that  all  apprehension  on  this 
head  may  be  set  at  rest,  I  may  say  that  taking  Belgium, 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Austria,  Russia,  United 
States,  Hamburg,  and  Spain,  their  exports  of  manufactured 
cotton  only  amounted  to /^5, 842,424  in  1863,  whilst  in  1875 
they  had  to  share  between  them  in  thirteen  years /^779, 75 7 
sterling  as  an  increase ;  their  gross  trade  in  the  latter  year 
being  /^6,622,i8i.  The  German  empire  is  excluded  from 
this  calculation,  because  the  report  from  which  I  quote  only 
gives  the  years  1872  and  1873,  but  the  last  of  these  years  was 
a  falling  off  of  over  five  million  thalers  on  the  first;  the 
gross  export  trade  of  the  Empire  in  cotton  manufactures 
being  under  three  millions  sterling.  There  really  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this.  The 
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whole  increase  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  thirteen  years  shows  up  for  little  over 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  whilst  England,  playing  the  losing 
game,  as  we  are  told,  has  increased  from  47  J  millions  to  71I, 
or  24  millions,  all  to  herself,  in  face  of  all  the  competition 
our  manufacturers  and  their  friends  have  been  crying  out  so 
loudly  about. 

It  is  right  to  observe  here  that  from  1872,  when  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  reached  the  unprecedented  and 
truly  astonishing  amount  of  something  over  80  millions 
sterling,  to  the  year  1875,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  money 
value  of  between  eight  and  nine  millions  sterling.  But,  I 
ask,  where  did  this  go  to  }  It  may  be  safely  replied  that  it 
did  not  go  to  our  foreign  rivals,  as,  taking  them  altogether^ 
their  export  trade  also  fell  off.  In  truth  it  has  not  gone  any- 
where ;  no  foreign  rival  has  entered  any  of  our  great  neutral 
markets  to  contend  with  us,  and  therefore  no  spoil  of  any 
kind  has  been  carried  away  from  our  merchants  by  foreigners 
of  any  nation.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  very 
keen  competition  in  all  the  markets  to  which  our  cotton 
manufactures  are  carried,  especially  all  foreign  markets. 
That  competition,  however,  is  not  with  Frenchmen,  or  Bel- 
gians, or  Germans,  or  Americans ;  the  trivial  quantities  they 
export  precludes  any  serious  thought  to  this  effect.  The 
competition  is  unmistakably  between  rival  English  houses. 
Our  national  export  trade  includes  a  large  number  of  vigorous 
individual  rival  traders.  The  representatives  of  the  different 
exporting  Manchester  houses  contend  against  each  other  in 
foreign  markets  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  keenest  compe- 
tition, though  their  firms  may  be  in  the  same  street  in  Man- 
chester, just  the  same  as  if  they  belonged  to  different 
nationalities.  The  personal  desire  for  the  gains  of  trade 
must  ever  be  stronger  than  any  desire  that  can  exist  for 
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national  commercial  superiority  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  British 
merchants  fight  for  the  markets  by  concessions  in  price,  that 
encroach  so  seriously  on  profits  as  to  make  demands  for 
abatements  of  wages  the  almost  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  wild  unregulated  competition. 

This  will  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that  in  187^^ 
when  our  merchants  received  rather  above  80  mihions  for  the 
goods  sold,  less  in  quantity  was  given  than  in  1875,  when  they 


received  only  71^-  millions  sterling. 

Total  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  exported  in  1872    212,327,972 

Total  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  exported  in  1875   215,609,580 

Increase  in  1875    3,281,608 

Total  yards  of  piece  goods  exported  in  1872  ....  3,537,985,311 

Total  yards  of  piece  goods  exported  in  1875  . , , .  3,562,462,166 

Increase  in  1875  •   24,476,855 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1875  our  merchants  gave 
3,281,608  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  and  24,476,855  yards  of 
piece  goods,  more  to  our  foreign  customers  than  they  did  in 
1872^  and  got  8J  million  pounds  sterling  less  for  t?ie  increased 
quantity.  This  is  what  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  call 
a  declining  trade  j  and  this  is  what  we  are  told  should  be  a 
warning  to  our  working  men  to  moderate  their  demands  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  their  labour.  In  reality,  however,  as  the 
figures  show,  the  market  for  manufactured  cotton  goods  has  not 
fallen  off.  On  the  contrary,  more  goods  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  sold.  Foreign  nations  have  not  taken  our  cotton 
trade  from  us,  for  the  simple  and  very  satisfactory  reason  that 
we  have  not  lost  it.  Nor  have  they,  as  we  have  shown,  got  it. 
We  are  doing  more  trade  for  less  money  it  is  true,  but  this 
state  of  things  has  its  own  explanation ;  and  instead  of  being 
led  astray  by  false  cries,  we  should  try  to  understand  this. 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  1872  was  a 
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year  of  great  prosperity  for  the  cotton  trade ;  but  the  impulse 
of  improvement  was  felt  and  provided  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, so  that  in  1870  a  considerable  extension  of  our  cotton 
industry  took  place,  and  a  great  activity  in  all  industries  con- 
nected with  it.    Capital  was  drawn  into  the  cotton  business, 
and  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  retained  in  the  country  for 
consumption  in  our  own  factories  ran  up  from  947,281,888  lbs. 
in  1869  to  1^416,064,160  lbs.  in  187 1 ;  and  though  this  went 
back  in  1874  to  1,307,896,800  lbs.,  and  though  it  has  since 
declined  considerably,  it  yet  remains  far  above  1869  and  1870. 
These  figures  show  that  in  what  are  called  times  of  depression 
in  the  cotton  trade  there  is  as  much,  or  even  more,  production 
than  in  time  of  briskness  ;  and  though  we  have  what  is  called 
a  glut  of  the  market,  this  glut  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a 
diminished  demand  as  of  a  permanently  increased  means  of 
supply.    By  the  employment  of  capital  in  building  factories, 
and  the  setting  up  of  machinery,  our  manufacturers  can  per- 
manently increase  supply,  but  they  have  no  power  by  which  to 
permanently  increase  demand  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Hence 
gluts,  and  when  these  occur,  instead  of  ascribing  them  to  an 
unregulated   superabundant   production,   they  declare  that 
foreigners  are  taking  away  their  trade,  and  that  this  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  heavy  wage  exactions  of  trade  unionists. 

I  insist  that  up  to  the  present  moment  the  workman's  wages 
have  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  growth  or  decline  of 
our  foreign  trade.  The  working  man's  demand  for  advanced 
wages  follow  advances  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced. Their  labour,  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
articles  sold,  brings  more  in  the  market,  and  naturally  the 
worker  takes  advantage  of  this  to  obtain  more  money  for  his 
work ;  and  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the  merchant  would 
obtain  all  he  could  for  his  commodities. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  relative  to  the  cotton  trade 
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apply  to  all  our  chief  articles  of  foreign  commerce ;  but  my 
figures  and  arguments  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  con- 
fining them  to  the  chief  article  we  export.  If  I  had  taken 
woollen  and  worsted,  iron  and  steel,  linen,  machinery,  or 
coal,  the  general  result  would  have  been  the  same,  and  the 
figures  would  have  applied  in  the  same  manner.  The  British 
nation  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation  stands  far 
ahead  of  any  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Her  im- 
ports are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  food,  and  raw 
material.  Her  exports,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  consist 
of  manufactured  articles,  which,  by  the  labour  expended 
on  them,  wonderfully  increase  in  value  these  raw  materials. 
This  is  due  to  a  wise  use  of  capital,  in  connection  with 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  masses  of  the  people;  and 
England  will  keep  her  position  permanently  if  the  capi- 
talists and  the  workers  can  equitably  arrange  their  claims, 
as  profit  receivers  and  wage  earners,  without  the  waste- 
ful disturbances  of  industry  caused  by  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. I  repeat  it,  however,  that  before  this  can  be  done  the 
position  must  be  seen  exactly  as  it  is,  and  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  right  remedy  for  present  evils  applied. 

The  employers  look  for  the  remedy  in  long  hours  of  work 
and  low  wages  ;  but  these  proposals  so  constantly  urged  would 
increase  the  evils  complained  of.  Panics  in  business  usually 
proceed  from  over  production,  not  from  any  deficiency  in  our 
powers  of  supply.  When  demand  exceeds  supply  the  manu- 
facturer compensates  himself  by  enhanced  prices,  and  the 
worker*  by  increased  wages.  But  when  the  markets  are 
crammed  by  over  supply,  competition  between  the  holders 
of  stocks  becomes  intensified  and  the  profits  disappear;  and, 
as  under  such  circumstances  production  is  checked,  wages  at 
once  begin  to  suffer  decrease ;  and  loss  to  the  employer  and 
misery  to  the  worker  arise,  not  because  too  little  has  been 
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produced,  but  because  the  manufacturers  have  produced  too 
much.  Foreign  rivals  have  not  taken  our  trade  as  I  have  already 
pointed  fout,  but  through  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  vary  continually ;  but  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
explain — the  purchasing  power  of  foreign  nations  falls 
below  our  means  of  supply,  and  hence  our  periodical  gluts 
and  panics. 

Obviously  an  increase  of  the  supply  by  working  long  hours 
cannot  be  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  em- 
ployers when  dealing  with  glutted  markets  by  combined 
action  have  usually  blown  out  their  furnaces  in  the  iron 
trade,  or  run  short  time  in  the  cotton  trade.  Now,  perhaps, 
because  the  trade  unionists  are  favouring  shorter  hours  of 
work  and  enforcing  them  where  they  have  the  power,  we  hear 
reproaches  uttered  against  working  men  for  what  is  called 
^*  limiting  production ;  "  and  complaints  of  injustice  from 
employers  as  to  the  present  evil  of  short  hours,  when,  in  fact, 
they  cannot  find  full  employment  for  the  men  during  the 
hours  they  are  willing  to  work,  nor  sell  at  a  fair  average 
profit  the  stocks  they  have  on  hand.  It  can  hardly  be  called 
a  sound  policy  to  add  more  to  too  much,  and  yet  this  is  what 
the  employers,  their  advocates,  and  their  paper  insist  on. 
The  cry  for  lower  wages  is  more  insane  even  than  this. 
There  never  can  be  a  justification  for  this  cry  except  the 
actual  existence  of  a  neck  and  neck  race  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  foreign  rivals  for  the  possession  of  foreign  markets, 
and  that  justification,  as  I  have  shown,  does  not  exist.  If 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  country  were  ^gaged 
in  a  doubtful  battle  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, a  reduction  of  every  cost  in  production  that  could 
possibly  be  made  would  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  sound 
policy. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  cry  for  lower 
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wages,  therefore,  simply  shows  on  what  ground  the  employers 
desire  to  decide  the  battle  of  foreign  competition.  Presum- 
ing the  struggle,  as  they  say,  to  be  going  on,  and  that  low 
wages — which  means  poverty  for  the  worker — secure  the  vic- 
tory, then  those  who  work  cheapest  must  win  in  the  end.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  various  Continental  countries  a  lower 
standard  of  living  prevails  amongst  the  working  people ;  that 
Sunday  is  in  some  places  thrown  in  as  a  working  day  ;  that 
hours  much  longer  than  those  worked  in  England  prevail, 
and  that  trade  societies  only  exist  to  a  limited  extent;  and  it 
is  more  than  hinted  that  in  all  these  matters  the  English 
workman  should  follow  the  example  of  his  Continental 
brethren.  Presuming  our  workmen  took  this  hint,  what,  I 
ask,  is  to  prevent  their  Continental  brethren  being  forced  to 
descend  lower  down,  leaving  the  difference  in  lower  wages, 
poorer  food,  and  worse  conditions  of  work  precisely  where  they 
are  ?  Of  course  under  such  circumstances  the  British  worker 
must  follow,  and  thus  a  contest  would  be  commenced  in 
which  the  crown  of  victory  would  belong  to  those  who  worked 
hardest  on  least  food,  and  in  which  a  commercial  triumph 
would  be  the  triumph  also  of  hunger,  raggedness,  and  squalor. 
The  working  men  do  right  in  refusing  to  follow  the  em- 
ployers in  this  direction  ;  better  that  the  world  were  at  once 
rolled  up  as  a  scroll  and  finished  off  in  smoke,  than  that  its 
ambition  should  be  to  triumph  by  turning  what  ought  to  be, 
and  what  might  be,  one  of  its  highest  blessings  into  a  per- 
manent affliction — a  source  of  social  degradation. 

But  even  though  we  suppose  that  trade  unionists  should 
adopt  the  degrading  policy  preached  by  the  friends  of 
capital,  the  position  of  the  employers  could  not  be  benefitted 
by  such  an  acquiescence.  Foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
believe  in  a  free  commercial  fight.  Jn  what  they  do  to  keep 
us  out  of  their  home  markets  they  do  not  rely  on  low  wages 
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and  long  hours.  They  call  the  law  to  their  assistance,  and 
they  weight  manufactured  imports  with  heavy  duties.  They 
may  believe  in  underpaid  work  as  devoutly  as  many  of  our 
British  manufacturers,  but  they  rely  also  on  tariffs,  believ- 
ing that  these  can  check  competition  in  defiance  of  the  low 
cost  of  production  in  other  countries.  Tariffs,  it  should  be 
remen:bered,  are  framed  to  exclude  cheap  goods,  not  to  over- 
load dear  goods.  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  they  charge  heavy  duties  to  protect 
native  manufactures  from  us  as  producers  of  low-priced  goods, 
not  as  producers  of  high-priced  goods  ;  and  if  the  workman 
gave  his  labour  for  nothing — were  such  a  thing  possible — 
any  advantage  obtained  by  the  manufacturer  through  such  a 
concession  would  be  soon  rectified  by  a  readjustment  of 
foreign  tariffs.  There  is  a  moderately  bulky  Blue-book 
published  by  order  of  Parliament  last  year,  giving  a  list  of  the 
import  duties  levied  by  foreign  countries  on  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  this  volume 
it  may  be  easily  seen  how  readily  and  how  easily  an  augmen- 
tation of  import  duty  might  bring  things  to  their  old  level 
and  leave  the  working  man's  hunger  and  protracted  toil 
without  profit  either  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  nation. 

The  United  States,  for  instance,  imposes  on  cotton  drug- 
getting''  valued  over  25  cents,  per  square  yard,  40  per  cent. 
ad  valorum  duty.  If  that  were  not  enough  why  should  it  not  be 
50  or  60  percent.  ?  It  would  not  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  unionists  of  Great  Britain  to  starve  on  low  wages  in  the 
hope  that  the  various  governments  of  the  world  would  some 
day  become  more  reasonable,  and  grow  ashamed  of  enacting 
protective  laws  ;  nor  would  it  be  wise  on  their  part  to  neglect 
active  efforts  on  their  own  behalf  until  demand  and  supply 
become  self-regulating.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  confessed 
their  power  is  not  very  great,  but  such  as  it  is  they  do  wisely  to 
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use  it  for  the  improvement  of  their  wages,  whether  the  gain 
resulting  from  their  united  action  be  little  or  much.  It  is 
better  for  the  workers  themselves,  and  it  is  also  better  for  the 
nation  generally. 

Highly  paid  labour  in  connection  with  our  foreign  com- 
merce is  a  good  not  an  evil  for  others  as  well  as  for  the  workers 
directly  interested.    This  will  be  seen  if  we  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  8J  millions  sterling  extra  obtained  for  our 
exports  in  1872  was  not  charged;  the  goods  would  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  purchaser  at  that  much  less,  and 
would  have  been  practically  so  much  given  away  without  any 
equivalent  of  profit  to  the  home  producer.    Or  supposing  the 
high  price  obtained  and  retained  as  profit  by  the  merchant,  it 
would  have  increased  his  riches,  and  might  have  passed  out 
of  the  country  in  foreign  loans  to  the  bankrupt  governments 
of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  or  some  other  bottomless 
financial  maelstrom  with  no  gain  to  anyone  in  England,  and 
without  very  satisfactory  results  to  the  investor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  suppose  that  this  extra  sum  was  put  on  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  wages  paid  to  working  men  in  England 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  beneficial  its  expenditure  would  be  in  the  purchase  of 
household  necessaries.    Food,  clothing,  furniture,  and  all  else 
that  make  up  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
In  this  way  the  industries  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
needed  articles  would  be  stimulated — productive  and  profit- 
able work  would  be  increased,  the  shopkeepers  acting  as  the 
agents  in  such  transactions  would  be  benefitted  by  an  increase 
-of  business,  and  thus  increased  wages  flowing  out  in  the 
regular  channels  of  trade  would  carry  activity  and  comfort  in 
all  directions  throughout  the  land. 

I  say  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  fearing  foreign  com- 
petition, and  without  calculating  the  effect  of  what  is  non- 
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existent.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  action  of  working  men, 
and  what  their  policy  as  trade  unionists  may  lead  to.  Whilst 
doing  so,  however,  I  must  explain  that  there  are  dangers  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  trade  which  are  real  enough,  and  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  though  they  are  never  mentioned  by 
the  employers  or  those  who  speak  and  write  on  their  behalf. 
I  shall  not  venture  on  specifying  how  much,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  danger  in  the  cry  got  up  as  to  the  comparative 
dearness  of  British  manufactures,  and  the  proof  of  this,  or 
rather  what  is  put  forward  as  proof,  by  speakers  and  writers  on 
the  employers'  side.  It  may  be  true  that  foreign  buyers  of 
manufactured  cottons,  woollens,  or  linens  are  not  likely  to  be 
taken  in  by  such  tropes  and  figures  as  the  employers'  paper, 
Hugh  Mason,  W.  R.  Greg,  or  Mr.  Bevan  may  use ;  but  men 
who  furnish  minute  and  elaborately  detailed  proof  of  the  in- 
feriority of  their  own  wares  do  run  some  risk  of  being  believed, 
to  the  injury  of  the  nation  it  may  be,  to  the  injury  of  truth 
most  certainly. 

There  is  another  danger  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by 
the  manufacturers  and  their  friends,  nor  reproved  even  in  the 
gentlest  tones.  During  the  late  activity  of  trade,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  especially  coal  and 
iron,  went  up,  not  by  a  slow  and  regular  process  of  ascent,  but 
by  bounds  and  plunges  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind.  The 
price  of  one  month  had  gone  forward  out  of  sight  from  the 
price  of  the  preceding  month.  We  know  that  in  England  this  pro- 
duced very  bad  results  by  the  large  amount  of  capital  it  brought 
into  these  trades.  What  it  did  in  Great  Britain  it  would,  to  a 
limited  extent,  do  abroad.  The  Americans  and  other  pur- 
chasers of  our  commodities  as  they  looked  at  each  succeeding 
invoice  would  curse  their  folly  for  buying,  instead  of  making 
or  manufacturing,  and  capital  in  these  countries  would  naturally 
find  its  way  into  factories,  workshops,  and  mines ;  and  as 
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capital  acknowledges  no  nationality,  feels  no  prejudice,  asks  for 
nothing  but  growth,  English  capital  found  its  way  into  foreiga 
manufacturing  enterprises ;  and  if  this  country  has  not  been 
seriously  injured  thereby,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  any 
patriotic  repentance  on  the  part  of  British  investors  so  much  as 
that  these  foreign  investments  did  not  pay  so  well  as  the  money 
invested  in  connection  with  the  labour  of  our  much-abused 
English  trade  unionists. 

There  is  also  a  danger  to  the  foreign  trade  of  England  in 
connection  with  the  emigration  of  her  skilled  workers.  The 
manner  in  which  some  of  our  skilled  industries  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  illustrates  this  point  rather  curiously. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  exported  our  wool  chiefly  to 
the  Netherlands  and  imported  our  manufactured  woollen 
cloth  from  there.  Edward  sent  emissaries  privately  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  journeymen  and 
apprentice  clothworkers  to  come  into  England.  They  were 
successful ;  the  skilled  workers  came  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  in  time  we  ceased  to  export  our  wool,  and  began  to  ex- 
port manufactured  cloth.^'  The  manufacture  of  the  better 
kinds  of  glass  was  also  introduced  through  efforts  made  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  to  bring  over  glass  workers  from  Venice 
to  this  country  ;f  whilst  history  holds  ample  record  of  the 
establishment  of  our  silk  trade  in  consequence  of  the  Pro- 
testant persecutions  of  France,  including  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Easy  access  to  raw  material  presup- 
posed, all  else  being  equal,  the  skill  of  the  artizan  settles 
the  question  of  manufacturing  superiority,  and  the  national 
wealth  that  as  a  matter  of  course  follows  from  its  exercise. 
How  we  may  be  affected  in  this  way  may  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing our  emigration  returns.  For  many  years  previous,  and 
subsequent  to  the  Irish  famine,  the  bulk  of  our  emigrants 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
t  See  James  Howell's  Familiar  Letter  B.    See  Appendix. 
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were  Irish  peasants.     These  either  crowded  into  the  large 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  were  engaged 
in  rough  unskilled  employments  that  did  not  in  any  way 
come  into  competition  with  the  products  of  British  industry. 
Or  they  settled  on  the  land  to  the  enrichment  of  their  adopted 
country,  and  in  this  way  increased  the  exporting  power  of 
America,  and  by  so  doing  enlarged  the  market  for  British 
manufactured  goods  in  that  country.  Now,  the  largest  number 
of  our  emigrants  go  from  England,  and  therefore  carry  with 
them  the  skill  acquired  in  connection  with  all  our  large  in- 
dustries.   The  miners  in  the  United  States  are  almost  wholly 
English  and  Scotchmen.    Whilst  in  connection  with  iron  as 
well  as  with  textile  fabrics,  the  workers  are  for  the  most  part 
either  emigrants  or  the  children  of  emigrants.  Practically 
we  are  exporting  the  skill  from  which  we  have  derived  our 
superiority  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation,  to  a 
country  with  a  boundless  command  of  raw  material  of  every 
description,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  time  as 
to  when  the  United  States  may  inflict  a  defeat  on  this  country 
by  the  hands  of  our  own  people,  which  whenever  it  comes, 
may  be  fatal.    The  working  men  cannot  be  charged  with 
bringing  this  about.   They  are  fighting  hard  enough  to  make 
Great  Britain  a  desirable  habitation  for  those  who  labour.  If, 
however,  the  battle  should  go  against  them,  and  emigration 
should  be  left  to  them  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  a 
competition  limited  only  by  an  unendurable  misery,  the 
blame  must  lie  at  the  door  of  those  whose  doctrine  of  "sup- 
ply and  demand''  dominates  and  regulates  all  human  duties, 
whose  estimate  of  market  values  transcends  all  considerations, 
either  of  earth  or  heaven. 

Another  co-operating  cause  of  success  or  failure,  of  growth 
or  decline  in  our  foreign  trade,  is  the  honesty  or  want  of  it  in 
those  engaged  in  trade  as  merchants  and  manufacturers^  I 
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do  not  mean  what  is  called  personal  honesty,  but  rather  those 
frauds  in  manufacture  deliberately  planned  and  carried  out  by 
*^the  trade  to  cheat  the  customer.  These  are  first  intro- 
duced by  unscrupulous  knaves,  and  grow  to  be  trade  customs, 
as  by  an  apparent  cheapness,  they  help  the  retail  distributer 
to  impose  on  the  ignorant  consumer.  To  sketch  these,  even 
in  a  slight  manner,  would  be  a  troublesome  and  not  pleasant 
task,  and  even  when  confined  to  the  cotton  trade,  except  as 
prevailing  and  injurious  customs,  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  duties  to-night/^'  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have  my* 
self  seen  the  process  by  which  the  cotton  warps  are  weighted, 
and  damped  so  skilfully  as  to  cause  them  to  retain  the 
damp  and  the  weight  it  gives  long  enough  to  secure 
a  money  payment  from  the  foreigner ;  giving  him  in  return 
an  incipient  or  partially  developed  mildew  that  so  spoils  his 
purchase  as  to  force  on  him  the  necessity  of  buying  else- 
where, or  manufacturing  for  himself  as  mere  matter  of  self- 
defence. 

It  would  be  very  much  to  be  regretted  were  we  beaten  out  of 
foreign  markets  by  the  cheaper  labour  of  other  nations  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  commercial  calamity  as  well  as  a  moral  disgrace 
of  the  deepest  and  deadliest  kind,  were  we  to  lose  our  trade 
through  the  fraudulent  and  dishonourable  practices  of  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  admonitions  addressed 
to  trade  unionists  by  the  employers'  paper  and  the  employers' 
friends,  in  regard  to  extortionate  wages,  are  really  not 
needed.  But  the  virtuous  indignation  of  such  persons  is 
needed,  and  greatly  needed,  if  turned  in  the  right  direction 
and  poured  out  on  the  heads  of  those  who  to  enrich  them- 
selves, defraud  their  customers,  and  by  so  doing  seriously 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  British  people  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

See  Appendix  E. 
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The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  lies  with  the  employers. 
They  have  organised  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  concerted  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  force  down 
wages  or  to  prevent  them  from  going  up.  They  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  this  if  they  think  such  an  object  desirable.  Why 
not,  however,  extend  and  liberalise  their  action  by  seeking, 
through  friendly  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  trade 
societies,  and  by  joint  efforts  to  regulate  and  steady  all 
advances  and  reductions  of  wages,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
remove  unfriendly  strife  out  of  all  differences  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  workshop.  A  work 
so  conducted  would  have  far  larger  chances  of  success  than 
can  possibly  attend  their  present  efforts  carried  on  in  a  blind 
and  unreasonable  spirit  of  hostility.  Their  paper,  Capital 
and  Labour,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse  of  trade  unionists.  No  good  result  can  follow 
from  such  a  policy.  Why  not  try  what  can  be  done  by  an 
exposure  and  condemnation  of  frauds  in  trade  that  tend  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  British  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
and  to  injure  the  workman  in  many  ways  } 

Much  may  be  done  by  our  manufacturers  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  England  safe  as  a  commercial  nation,  with  which  the 
working  men  of  the  country  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
The  careful  and  prompt  introduction  of  improvements  in 
machinery,  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  and  active  enter- 
prise, the  encouragement  by  fitting  and  generous  reward  of 
high  skill  amongst  the  workers,  the  limitation  of  that  wild 
and  reckless  spirit  of  speculation  constantly  operating  on  the 
confines  of  fraud,  and  frequently  passing  beyond  these  in  a 
disastrous  and  dishonourable  way — and,  it  may  be  added,  a 
wise  encouragement  of  foreign  production  suited  to  be  taken 
in  profitable  exchange  for  the  goods  we  send  all  over  the 
world.    What  the  employers  of  great  Britain  require  to  under- 
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stand  is,  that  to  secure  the  present  commercial  position  of 
the  country,  and  to  make  its  progress  satisfactory  in  the 
future,  some  plan  must  be  discovered  by  them,  other  than 
long  hours  of  work  and  short  allowance  of  wages.  Our 
rivalry  with  foreign  nations,  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  can- 
not continue  to  be  a  rivalry  by  overwork  and  underpayment. 
If  the  world  has  entered  on  a  great  industrial  epoch,  and 
there  are  no  higher  possibilities,  human  or  divine,  than  these, 
the  sooner  it  is  closed  the  better.  Perpetual  toil  rewarded 
by  perpetual  misery  cannot  be  any  part  of  God's  design  in 
regard  to  man's  work  or  his  life  in  this  world,  and  if  the 
science  of  political  economy  or  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket ask  for  this,  the  working  men  must  be  prepared  with  a 
full  and  satisfactory  answer  in  the  negative. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Domestic  S^irvants  and  Agricultural  Wages. 

John  Bright  has  given  his  authority  very  emphatically  in 
support  of  the  argument  against  the  necessity  of  Trade 
Unions  amongst  skilled  workers  founded  on  the  rise  in  the 
wages  of  domestic  servants,  amongst  whom  Trade  Unionism 
is  unknown. 

There  is  no  resemblance  in  the  cases,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  force  in  the  argument,  (i.)  Domestic  servants  being 
chiefly  young  women,  are  rapidly  and  constantly  drawn  away 
from  that  occupation  by  marriage.  (2.)  They  are  also  drawn 
away  by  a  continually  increasing  demand  for  their  labour  in 
the  industries  of  the  factory  and  the  workshop.  (3.)  They  are 
drawn  off  by  the  emigration  of  parents  and  relatives,  a  cause 
not  operating  so  strongly  in  the  ranks  of  male  labour.  (4.) 
There  is  not  amongst  them  sudden  displacements  of  labour 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  (5.)  They  are  com- 
pelled, as  a  rule,  to  retire  from  their  employment  at  an  earlier 
age  than  women  engaged  in  other  occupations.  (6.)  In  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  causes  of  limitation  in  numbers, 
the  richer  classes  and  the  ordinary  middle  classes  of 
the  country,  who  are  almost  the  sole  purchasers  of 
such  labour,  have  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers, so  that  whilst  the  supply  has  been  kept  in  check 
through  many  co-operating  causes,  the  demand  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  therefore  the  tendency  of  such  wages 
to  rise  has  been  strongly  stimulated.  Besides  which  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  ratio  of  advance  on  the  wages  of  do- 
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mestic  servants  cannot  be  reckoned  by  the  same  rule  as  the 
wages  of  skilled  labour — skilled  labour  is  paid  in  money,  and 
therefore  an  advance  of  2s.  in  the  pound  would  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  lo  per  cent.  The  domestic  servant  is  paid  above 
one-half  in  food,  lodging,  and  sometimes  clothing ;  so  that 
an  advance  of  lo  per  cent,  on  the  money  portion  of  such 
wages  would  be  only  5  per  cent.,  or  even  less,  over  the 
whole.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  an  argument  such  as  Mr. 
Bright's  against  Trade  Unionism,  founded  on  the  position 
or  payment  of  domestic  servants  in  which  these  considera- 
tions are  omitted,  must  be  fallacious. 

Leone  Levi  on  page  81  of  his  lectures  carries  this  argument 
further  and  includes  agricultural  labourers.  Trade  Unions," 
he  remarks,  may  have  clamoured  for  higher  wages  in  certain 
branches  of  industry.  But  if  masons  and  carpenters,  engineers 
and  ironworkers,  protected  by  Trade  Unions,  have  realised  a 
handsome  rise,  so  have  agricultural  labourers,  and  especially 
domestic  servants  realized  it,  without  any  Trade  Unions." 
This  is  a  most  unfortunate  statement,  running  clean  away  as  it 
does  from  one  of  the  plainest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  as  the  agricultural  labourers  furnish  a  striking 
example  of  forcing  up  wages  in  a  few  months  by  union,  which 
had  been  almost  stationary,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
manufacturing  towns,  for  centuries  when  union  did  not  exist 
Professor  Levi  seems  to  be  absolutely  unaware  of  the  existence 
and  proceedings  of  Joseph  Arch. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  an  active  and  true  friend  of  working 
men,  asked  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  these  lectures, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Industrial  Review^  whether 
coersion  was  used  by  members  of  Trade  Unions  in  the 
workshops  of  the  country,  to  compel  non-unionists  to  join 
their  ranks.  The  following  facts  furnish  a  full  answer  to 
this  question : — 

(i.)  Every  trade  society  has  to  begin  with  a  small  minority 
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of  the  men  belonging  to  the  trade,  and  must  therefore  grow 
by  other  than  coersive  means. 

(2.)  The  trade  unionists  are  yet  a  minority  of  the  working 
men  of  the  country,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  necessity  must 
work  side  by  side  in  all  large  industries  with  non-unionists. 

(3.)  The  occupations  in  which  they  do  so  are  carried  on 
peaceably  and  with  the  usual  order  and  harmony  amongst  the 
men.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  considering  the  great  extent 
of  our  industrial  operations  it  is  remarkable  how  few  cases 
arise  in  which  our  artizans  in  our  workshops  and  factories 
are  made  amenable  to  the  law  for  attempts  to  infringe  each 
other's  liberty  of  action,  through  any  cause  whatever  whilst 
performing  their  ordinary  duties. 
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Professor  Leone  Levi  does  not  take  everything  for  granted 
that  has  been  alleged  against  the  working  classes  on  the  score 
of  their  extravagant  improvidence.  The  colliers'  champagne 
and  other  high-priced  "  cooling  cups  and  dainty  drinks'^  were 
not  brought  forward  by  him.  Dr.  Smiles,  however,  has  em- 
balmed a  considerable  number  of  these  mischievous  romances 
in  the  pages  of  his  book,  entitled  "  Thrift."  Of  the  general 
character  and  tendency  of  Dr.  Smiles'  books  I  say  nothing,  but 
as  I  have  been  in  close,  friendly,  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  for  forty  years,  and  as  I 
was  much  amongst  the  miners  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
that  such  statements,  wherever  they  may  have  originated  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  habits  of  the  miners  or  any  class  of  British 
working  men,  are  absolutely  false.  The  following  passage  is 
to  be  found  on  page  48  of  Thrift,"  loosely  prefaced  thus : 
"  Another  observer  remarks  "  : — ^  Their  improvidence  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  in  Bilston  market.  N"o  other  market  is 
supplied  with  finer  poultry,  or,  comparatively  to  the  population, 
in  greater  abundance;  and  this  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring  classes,  for  the  resident 
inhabitants,  not  directly  associated  with  those  classes,  are  few 
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in  number.  Sordid  and  ill-favoured  men  may  there  be  seen 
buying  on  Saturday  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese,  which  they  eat 
for  supper ;  and  in  some  instances  bottled  porter  and  wine. 
Yet  so  little  have  they  beforehand  in  the  world  that  if  the 
works  were  to  stop  they  would  begin  within  a  fortnight  to  pawn 
the  little  furniture  of  their  cottages,  and  their  clothes,  for  sub- 
sistence and  for  drink.'"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  a  most  libellous  misstatement,  not,  however,  without 
meaning,  as  on  the  same  page  these  words  occur  :  "  Large 
sums  are  spent  in  drink  :  this  leads  to  idleness  ;  and,  owing  to 
drinking  and  idling^  the  works  are  kept  short  of  men  until 
about  Wednesday  in  each  week,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
most  idly-disposed  have  become  sobered  down.  Of  cowse^ 
when  wages  are  low  the  men  work  more  regularly.  There  is 
less  drinking,  and  altogether  the  condition  of  the  place  is 
healthier  in  every  respect,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  sense." 
The  words  which  I  have  italicised  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
and  other  libels  of  the  same  kind.  These  are  bad  enough  as 
the  paragraphs  of  penny-a-liners  in  the  newspapers,  but  soberly 
printed  in  books  written  by  men  of  name  and  reputation  they 
are  simply  disgraceful. 
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"  The  intercourse  now  being  great  betwixt  the  English 
and  the  Netherlands  (increased  of  late,  since  King  Edward 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault),  unsuspected 
emissaries  were  employed  by  our  King  into  those  countries, 
who  wrought  themselves  into  famiUarity  with  such  Dutchmen 
as  were  absolute  masters  of  their  trade,  but  not  masters  of 
themselves,  as  either  journeymen  or  apprentices.  These  be- 
moaned the  slavishness  of  these  servants,  whom  their  masters 
used  rather  like  heathens  than  Christians,  yea,  rather  like  horses 
than  men.  Early  up  and  late  in  bed,  and  all  day  hard  work 
and  harder  fare  (a  few  herrings  and  mouldy  cheese),  and  all  to 
enrich  the  churls  their  masters,  without  any  profit  unto  them- 
selves. 

"  But  O  how  happy  should  they  be  if  they  would  but  come 
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over  into  England,  bringing  their  mystery  with  them,  which 
would  provide  their  welcome  in  all  places.  Here  they  should 
feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fulness  should 
stint  their  stomachs ;  yea,  they  should  feed  on  the  labours  of 
their  own  hands,  enjoying  a  proportionable  profit  of  their  pains 
to  themselves ;  their  beds  should  be  good  and  their  bedfellows 
better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen  in  England  would  not  disdain 
to  marry  their  daughters  to  them.  Liberty  is  a  lesson  quickly 
conned  by  heart,  men  having  a  principle  within  themselves  to 
prompt  them  in  case  they  forget  it.  Persuaded  with  the  pre- 
mises, many  Dutch  servants  leave  their  masters  and  make  over 
for  England.  Their  departure  thence  (being  picked  here  and 
there)  made  no  sensible  vacuity,  but  their  meeting  here  alto-, 
gether  amounted  to  a  considerable  fulness.  With  themselves 
they  brought  over  their  trade  and  their  tools,  namely,  such 
which  could  not  as  yet  be  so  conveniently  made  in  England. 
Happy  the  yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  these  Dutchmen 
did  enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  them. 
Such,  who  came  in  strangers  within  their  doors,  soon  after 
went  out  bridegrooms,  and  returned  son-in-laws,  having 
married  the  daughters  of  their  landlords  who  first  entertained 
them.  Yea,  those  yeomen  in  whose  houses  they  harboured 
soon  proceeded  gentlemen,  gaining  great  estates  to  them- 
selves, arms  and  worship  to  their  estates." — Fuller's  Church 
History  of  Britain.    Vol.  L,  pp.  488,  489. 
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The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Commercial 
Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  No,  6  (1874). 

Of  piece  goods,  such  as  Manchester  manufactures,  none 
are  imported  by  foreigners ;  but  that  the  trade  in  them  is 
large,  being  brought  from  Hong-Hong  by  Chinese,  ample 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  shops  in  this  rich  and  populous 
city,  independently  of  the  people  who  are  clothed  to  some 
extent  in  foreign  manufactured  cloth  ;  but  great  complaints 
may  be  heard  of  the  inferiority  of  these  goods  of  late  years, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  has  seriously 
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militated  against  what  might  have  developed  into  an  un- 
limited importation,  and  whilst  the  Chinese  Government  is 
denounced  as  being  inimical  to  foreign  trade,  and  throwing 
obstacles  of  all  kinds  in  the  way  of  this  development,  we, 
on  our  part,  are  doing  our  best  to  ruin  it,  and  then  lay 
the  blame  on  others.  The  Chinese  are  themselves  large 
manufacturers,  but  the  cotton  fabrics  are  heavy,  uneven 
in  thread,  and  wanting  in  finish,  but  durable  ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  compete  with  us  in  quality  or  price ; 
and  until  the  practice  set  in  of  weighting  our  piece  goods 
with  clays,  and  facing  them  with  size  to  cover  deficiency  in 
material  and  quality,  there  was  every  prospect  of  our  supply- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  China  with 
clothing,  for,  given  a  sound  and  cheap  article,  no  Chinaman 
would  be  moved  by  patriotic  instincts  to  support  home 
manufactures  by  clothing  himself  with  homemade  cotton 
fabrics  if  he  can  get  the  foreign  article  cheaper  ;  but  this  he 
will  do  if  he  finds  the  latter  worthless,  thus  showing  that, 
after  all,  honesty  is  the  best  policy/' — Consul  B.  Robertson, 
Canton,  p.  1 1. 

The  heavy  deductions  that  have  still  to  be  made  on  many 
sales  of  shirtings  and  other  Manchester  goods  on  account  of 
damage  arising  from  mildew  affect  injuriously  their  import." 
Consul  Wm.  M.  Cooper,  Chefoo.  February  28th,  1874,  p.  23. 

"  The  consumption  of  Manchester  goods  appears  to  have 
fallen  off  in  this  province.  With  the  exception  of  T-cloths 
and  drills,  the  sales  have  been  inconsiderable.  One  reason  for 
this  may  be  found  in  the  evident  deterioration  in  quality  of  the 
English  cotton  goods  themselves,  it  being  found  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  buy  the  stricter  native  nankeens,  though  at  a  much 
higher  first  cost."  Consul  Chas.  A.  Sinclair.  Foo,  Chow  Foo, 
p.  34.  1874. 

In  consequence  of  the  adulteration  now  practised  of  the 
materials  with  wh!ich  cottons  are  made  up  at  home,  it  is  right 
to  note  in  this  place  that  foreign  sellers  are  often  compelled  to 
make  allowance  on  the  price  contracted  for,  and  that  buyers 
are  much  more  suspicious  than  they  used  to  be.'^  Consul 
Alex.  S.  Harvey,  Newchwang,  February  i8th,  1874,  p.  63. 
Further  information  on  this  head  may  be  found  in  the  case 
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of  Provond  v.  Langton  and  another,  before  the  l^ord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  reported  in  the  Times  on  the  12th  of  last  April.  The 
matter  in  dispute  was  an  order  given  by  a  London  firm  to  a 
Manchester  firm  for  50,000  pieces  of  grey  cottons,  the  first 
20,000  of  which  were  according  to  sample,  whilst  the  next  de- 
livery of  27,000  pieces  was  said  to  be  weighted  by  adulterating 
matter,  and  was  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by  mildew.  The 
following  affidavit  appeared  in  the  Times,  May  loth,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  change  of  venue  from  Manchester  to  London. 
It  is  made  by  the  plaintiff: — I  verily  believe  that  the  sole 
and  main  reason  of  the  defendants  for  desiring  to  change  the 
venue  is  that  from  my  knowledge  of  Manchester,  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  fact  that  as  the  majority  of  the  special  jurors  in 
Manchester  are  manufacturers,  or  persons  having  identical 
interests  w  ithmanufacturers,  there  will  be  a  strong  prejudice 
against  a  person  setting  up  such  claims  as  in  this  action  ;  and 
I  verily  believe  that  for  this  reason  I  should  not  obtain  in 
Manchester  such  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  and  consideration 
of  the  case  as  in  London  or  Middlesex.'^ 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Eobert  Baker, 
Inspector  of  factories,  dated  Oct.  31st,  1871,  corroborates 
these  statements  of  her  Majesty's  Consuls  : — Up  to  twenty 
years  ago  sizing  of  cotton  consisted  in  the  use  of  fermented 
flour  and  tallow,  in  order  to  give  tenacity  to  the  warp,  and  to 
lessen  friction  in  the  weaving  process.  The  amount  of  such 
size  required  for  this  purpose  to  cotton  of  the  quality  that 
was  used  twenty  years  ago  averaged,  for  cotton  goods,  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  warps.  But  the  lack  of 
cotton  in  1862  introduced  another  practice.  Weight  for 
length  had  been,  and  it  still  is,  the  chief  test  of  the  goodness 
of  any  description  of  yard-wide  cloth,  and  with  the  scarcity 
of  the  raw  material  came  the  practice  of  giving  a  fictitious 
weight  to  cloths  containing  less  cotton,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  contained  more.  In  general  terms,  however, 
the  practice  at  Todmorden  for  the  kind  of  cloths  that  are 
made  there  consists  in  putting  on  to  the  warps  from  50  to  90 
per  cent,  of  size,  one-third  of  which  consists  of  China-clay.'' 
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